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Leadership in the 
Schoolhousing Program 


One of the most important responsibilities of school 
administration is the problem of providing adequate 
schoolhousing facilities that will function effectively as 
educational equipment. Leadership in initiating and 
effectively completing the schoolhousing program is the 
responsibility of the superintendent of schools. School 
plant preparation involves a comprehensive under- 
standing of the educational program and the ability to 
translate this program into the required schoolhousing 
facilities. While the responsibility for financing the 
school building program rests with the school board, 


and the details of design and construction are the 


‘ responsibility of the schoolhouse architect, the success- 


ful carrying on of the schoolhousing program revolves 
around the leadership of the superintendent of schools. 

The superintendent of schools is not expected to 
know the details about the construction of school 
buildings, but he certainly should know a great deal 
about the many features of schoolhousing which con- 
tribute directly to the educative process and make 
possible for it to become efficient. A school building 
is the largest single piece of educational equipment 
and must be designed and equipped to function as 
such. 

Each issue of the Journat contains professional 
material and specially prepared articles on the school 
building program. The January issue is given over en- 
tirely to schoolhousing and is published as our ANNUAL 
ScHoot BurtptInc NumBer. The comprehensive ma- 
terial contained in this issue offers practical informa- 
tion for school administrative action in the building 
program of 1948. 

The “Guide to Products and Services” in this issue 
serves aS a convenient means of obtaining valuable 
assistance on your procurement problems. Refer to the 
advertising and then make use of the inquiry form on 
page 83. 
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22% SALAD 


7V2% SOUP + RELISH - APPETIZER 


10% DESSERT - BEVERAGE - BREAD & BUTTER _ 


25% MEAT 





Those successful in serving food to the public have 
almost universally adopted some method of food cost account- 
ing and cost control. Under a common method, the daily, 
weekly or monthly total receipts are compared with the actual 
cost of the food used in the preparation of the meals served 
(in the time used). If the receipts amount to $100.00 and the 
amount spent for food is $50.00, the food cost is 50%. After 
determining the total food cost it is customary to separate this 
item into the divisions which go to make up this cost by find- 
ing the amount expended for each item and its percentage 
of the total cost. A simple formula for guidance of those who 


have no definite system is the division illustrated above. 


Invariably a careful analysis will disclose the value of using a 


better quality in developing the appeal of your lower cost items. 
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51% 
A TRUE STORY 


A prominent. Chicago hotel 
employed a new steward and 
instructed him that they 
wished the food cost reduced 
from 57% to 51%. The new 
steward immediately started 
to purchase higher priced 
foods! The management was 
confounded because they 
found their food cost lowered 
the desired amount. The 
guests were delighted by the 
improved food. The hotel 
found an additional substan- 
tial saving in the cost of haul- 
ing away the wasted food 


left on plates. 
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Basic Principles of School Building Design 


Not long ago I was going over a set of 
preliminary plans with a superintendent of 
schools, making free use of a yellow pencil 
and scale, skipping from here to there in 
what was apparently a disorderly procedure. 
After a while he asked me very courteously, 
too courteously, I’m afraid, “Just what do 
you look for when you examine preliminary 
plans?” 

That was a good question. It really is the 
question to which this paper is addressed. 
In fact, the title might well be, “What to 
look for in the examination of preliminary 
plans.” Basic principles of planning have no 
value in a vacuum. They must be applied if 
they are to be useful. And the most useful 
place to apply them is, for the architect, in 
preparing preliminary plans, and, for the 
schoolman, in examining preliminary plans. 
Certainly, after working drawings and specifi- 
cations have been completed is no time to 
drag in basic principles of planning. 

In setting forth basic principles of school 
building design, I have included many of the 
old terms which school building specialists 
have been using for years. I have been 
compelled to make my own interpretation of 
some of these terms as we specialists do 
not always agree among ourselves as to just 
what these terms mean. The word flexibility 
is a striking example of noted disagreement. 

In this paper I am assuming that the edu- 
cational program to be housed has been 
determined. Furthermore, the scope of subject 
does not permit a discussion of detailed room 
planning. My interest is in broad outlines 
such as would be found in preliminary plans 
in which there would be included an outline 
specification. As stated before, it is in the 
preparation of preliminary plans that basic 
principles must be applied if they are to be 
ipplied at all. 

These basic principles in my judgment are 


*The author, who is the very able Director of School 
Buildings and Grounds Division of the New York State 
Department of Education, Albany, used the present paper 
is the basis of an address before the Institute on School 
suildings, University of Wisconsin, Madison, August 6, 
1947. In introducing the subject he quite modestly men- 

med the fact that he had “drawn deliberately and 
freely from writings and expressed ideas of associates and 

lleagues in the field of school building planning.” - 
Editor 


Don L. Essex* 


as follows: (1) safety; (2) comfort and 
health; (3) beauty; (4) expansibility; (5) 
flexibility; (6) association; (7) accessibility; 
(8) adequacy for community use; (9) 


economy 


Safety in Schoolhouses 

All the wealth of this mighty country 
cannot buy the life of a child of mine or 
of yours, yet to save paltry sums school 
buildings have been constructed recently which 
were bad fire hazards the first day they were 
opened and in which children have been 
burned to death. Time permits me to set 
forth only a few fundamental principles of 
planning for safety from fire: 

1. All buildings of two stories or more 
should be constructed of fire-resistive material. 

2. Main corridors should have an unob- 
structed width of at least eight and one-half 
feet. 

3. Classroom doors should be equipped with 
locks of a type that any locked door can 
be opened from the inside. 

4. Exterior doors should swing outward and 
should be equipped with a panic-bolt type 
of release. 

5. No building of two stories or more 
should have less than two stairways so 
located that if one is blocked by fire or 
smoke, all pupils on the upper floor or floors 
can reach the other. 

6. Any basement space used for pupil oc- 
cupancy should have at least two means of 
escape remote from each other. 

Just a word about fire escapes: A fire 
escape is a poor substitute for a fireproof 
inside stair. Acceptance of a fire escape on 
a new school building violates a fundamental 
principle of planning for safety from fire. 
All safety hazards are not related to fire. 
Faulty stairs and steps, slippery floors, dark 
passageways, sharp projections, rough play- 
ground surfaces, and dangerous equipment, 
may result in cuts and bruises, or even in 
crippling accidents and loss of life. 


Comfort and Health 
The elements in school building planning 
which make the major contribution to com- 
fort and health are orientation, heating and 
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ventilation, lighting, sanitary facilities, and 
provision for noise control. 

Every classroom used by the same group 
of pupils substantially all day should (at 
least in northern states) be flushed with sun- 
light the major portion of the school day 
Rooms without sunlight are cheerless, un- 
inviting, and may be depressing. 

Heating and ventilating standards should 
achieve two purposes: 

1. Provide proper thermal environment in 
the schoolrooms. 

2. Eliminate odors and toxic substances 
from the atmosphere. 

There is a new emphasis in the field of 
school lighting, or visual comfort and effi- 
ciency, as the National Council on School- 
house Construction? is now calling it. The 
importance of foot-candle standards is not 
underrated, but we are now also giving thought 
to the company the foot-candle keeps. Con- 
cern about the relationships of brightness, 
brightness differences, and total visual fields 
have broadened considerably the previous 
narrow foot-candle concept. 

Complete, well-arranged and maintained 
sanitary facilities are essential for the comfort 
and health of the school child. The standards 
for the number of toilet fixtures recommended 
by the American Council on Education are 
acceptable.” 

It is generally accepted, and the great 
weight of evidence confirms the view, that 
excessive and uncontrolled noise interferes 
with attention and concentration, reduces effi- 
ciency of mental work, and produces nervous 
strains. 

Noise reduction and control can be achieved, 
at least partially, by acoustical treatment. 
In the past it has been rather common 
practice to limit acoustical treatment to audi- 
toriums, music rooms, and typing rooms. This 
practice should be extended to include cor- 
ridors, libraries, shops, gymnasiums, and all 
classrooms. Quiet floor coverings are also 
helpful. 


National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 1946 
Report, Part II, “Guide for Planning School Plants,”’ 


Pp 58 


2‘Utilization of School Sanitary Facilities,” School Plant 
Research, No. 3, 1942, American Council on Education, 
Washington, pp. 22-23. 
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Beauty in School Buildings 

Tennyson has Ulysses saying, “I am a part 
of all I have met.” Walt Whitman writes of 
a child who went forth every day and every- 
thing that he saw — the early lilacs, the grass, 
white and red morning glories, white and red 
clover — became part of him. Keats says that 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

Obviously, in desiring beauty in school 
buildings, we have the poets on our side. 
But I believe that we alsqhave on our side 
all thinking people who love children and who 
recognize that children are past of all they 
meet. 

Beauty in a school building need not be 
expensive. Nor does beauty require classically 
balanced elevations. Good proportions of 
masses and texture of materials are better 
servants of beauty than ornamentation, clock 
towers, columns, cornices, and architectural 
gingerbread. On this subject, Wallace K. 
Harrison, architect of New York City, says 
pithily, “Beauty 
and is no way related to some recognizable 
and familiar decoration.” 


depends upon proportions 


Expansibility of Buildings 

Expansibility briefly and simply means ease 
of extension. To permit ease of extension the 
building should be so located on the site that 
extension is feasible; corridors should extend 
through to outside wails; stairs should be 
placed at right angles to corridors rather 
than in corridor ends; classrooms should be 
so located that natural light will not be cut 
off by the extension; mechanical service units 
and lines should be planned for loads exces- 
sive of immediate needs. 

As Lawrence Perkins* points out, “The 
most difficult building to expand is a two-or- 
three story symmetrical box with classrooms 
wrapped around three or four sides of an 
auditorium-gymnasium.” 
(again quoting Perkins) “in a free and open 
type of planning where balance (as contrasted 
with symmetry) permits a workable and aes- 
thetically satisfying answer to new demands.” 


Expansion is easier 


Flexibility 

Of the educator’s noted proclivity to fasten 
on to a word and then ride the life and 
flavor out of it, Perkins, in the article pre- 
viously mentioned, says, “The history of 
organized education (as seen by an unlettered 
layman) is a history of words, a series of 
words discovered — exalted — wrung dry — 
and discarded; words that in many cases 
connoted valuable ideas and deserved a better 
fate.” Perkins fears that flexibility will run 
this same gamut and end up as a “semantic 
casualty.’ 

No two specialists on schoolhouse planning 
are agreed on the definition of the word 
flexibility. They are, in fact, more inclined to 
tell how to achieve it. Since I have listed 
the basic principles, and 
since there is as yet no generally accepted 


[ am providing my 


flexibility as one of 


définition of the word 
own as follows: 

Flexibility provides opportunities to change 
3American School and University, New York. 1937 
‘School Executive, May 
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and enrich the educational program by per- 
mitting multiple use of rooms and ready 
changes in room sizes and appointments. 

The gymnasium-auditorium is the tradi- 
tional example of planning a room for multiple 
use. The activities requiring a gymnasium and 
the activities requiring an auditorium have 
almost nothing in common except the need 
for a large floor area. The only defense for 
the combination unit as against separate units 
is one of economy. You build the combination 
unit because, and only because, you cannot 
afford the separate ones. Even in a _ two- 
teacher building separate units are better 
than one combination unit, but few districts 
can afford such a luxury. 

In New York state we have just about 
given up trying to use the gymnasium audi- 
torium for music, for much of the dramatic 
work, and for much of the audio-visual edu- 
cation program, and are turning to the 
cafeteria as a better room for these multi- 
purposes. 

In small high schools (enrollment less 
than 150; and 83 per cent of our high schools 
in this country are under 150) it is utterly 
impossible to build many classrooms each 
designed exclusively for one subject without 
having ridiculously low utilization. Some high 
school classrooms just must be used inter- 
changeably for different subjects. Even art 
in the small high school must share a room 
with other subjects. Planning classrooms for 
interchangeable use is, therefore, an important 
element in flexibility. 

With a changing educational program it 
is sometimes desirable to lengthen or shorten 
a classroom. To do this readily the end-wall 
partitions should be nonbearing, removable 
without basic structural changes, and free 
of wiring, piping, and ducts. For a fuller 
discussion of this element of flexibility, see 
the new guide recently published by the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construction 


Association of Instructional Areas 


Rooms serving a common program should, 
if possible, be placed close together. For 
example, the music suite— ensemble rooms, 
individual practice rooms, instrument and 
band uniform storage rooms—may well be 
grouped around the auditorium stage; shops 
may be planned in a separate wing; rooms 
for social studies and English serve better if 
located near the library; in an elementary 
high school building rooms used primarily by 
elementary pupils should be in one part of 
the building; rooms used primarily for high 
school pupils should be in another part. 

Obviously, the principle of association can- 
not be fully attained. Every department in 
the school wants a favored location. There 
must be compromises 


Accessibility of Facilities 
Briefly, accessibility means that facilities 
used most frequently by the greatest number 
of pupils should be most accessible. Examples 
of such rooms are the auditorium, the gym- 
nasium, the cafeteria, and the administration 
rooms 


National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 1946 
Report; Part II, “Guide for Planning School Plants.” 
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Adequacy for Community Use 

There is a growing sentiment that the school 
plant should be planned not only for the 
educational needs, but also for many if not 
all the social, civic, recreational, and cultural 
needs of the community served by the school. 
If this is done inefficient utilization and dupli- 
cation of costly building structures can be 
avoided. The tax dollar yields more if the 
school building has both school and com- 
munity uses. Moreover, rich dividends in 
community interest in and support for the 
school are gained. 

Fortunately, since many rooms can be used 
dually by school and community, few if any 
additional facilities over and above those 
commonly found in a well-planned school 
building are needed to take care of com- 
munity activities. This is not to say that 
every well-planned school building — that is, 
well planned for the usual school program — 
lends itself readily to community use. Certain 
principles should be followed in planning a 
school building if community needs are to be 
properly and economically served. 

1. The facilities used by the community 
should be so located and grouped that they are 
readily accessible from the main entrance. 

2. The heating system should be so de- 
signed that the rooms used for community 
purposes can be provided with heat adequate 
for occupancy, while at the same time the 
rest of the building is held at a lower 
temperature. 

3. Storage space for equipment essential for 
community activities should be provided. 

4. Certain special appointments and service 
features, such as floodlights for outdoor play 
areas, should be considered. 

5. Toilet facilities for public use should be 
available. Frequently, regular school toilets 
will serve this function. 


Economy in Plan and Construction 

Economy does not mean cheapness. A cheap 
school building in the long run may prove to 
be regretfully expensive. 

Nor does the principle of economy neces- 
sarily conflict with the other basic principles. 
Safety, comfort, and health cannot be trans- 
lated into dollars and cents. Beauty, expansi- 
bility, association, accessibility, and adequacy 
for community use all can be had without 
undue cost. Flexibility contributes greatly to 
economy. 

I only enumerate a few principles relating 
to structural design which help to achieve 
economy: fitting the building to the site 
rather than fitting the site to the building; 
on a sloping site planning recreational areas 
at different levels; locating the building on 
the site to permit short, direct approaches 
and the most economical installation of ser- 
vice facilities; giving full consideration to an 
asymmetrical plan; eliminating architectural 
gingerbread; combining lobbies for the gym- 
nasium and the auditorium; using engineering 
services free from sales connections; being 
careful not to overdesign either structurally 
or mechanically to provide absurd margins 
of safety. 
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| The Changing Classroom 


Do We Need “Standards”? 


For a number of years the practice has 
been to plan school buildings to conform 
with certain standards of size, dimensions, 
equipment, and materials. This procedure 
began at a time when it was generally 
recognized that our school buildings were 

; often inadequate and unsafe, and it would 
be necessary to establish minimum require- 
ments to safeguard health and life, and to 
obtain a certain degree of comfort. The 
standards” became minimum requirements in 
most cases, and found their way into many 
of the state and city codes which regulate 
the design and construction of school buildings. 
There is no doubt that the initial effect 
of these standards was valuable in raising the 
quality of our school buildings from a very 
low level. Criteria based on minimum require- 
ments for health and safety may still have 
a protective value, but they are often so 
detailed and restrictive that planning becomes 
static and fails to develop with changing 
teaching methods and improved technology in 
building construction and equipment. Most 
school building codes contain requirements 
that no longer apply to local conditions or 
recognized teaching methods. In some states 
the architect is prevented from incorporating 
icceptable improvements in design due to 
intiquated code requirements. 
Before adopting any standards for class- 
rooms let us consider the requirements that 
ust be met by modern teaching. If conditions 
of climate, site, finance, materials available, 
ind teaching methods were the same for all 
schools and for all classes it would be possible 
to design an ideal room. Of course, such 
iniformity does not exist and consequently 
classroom cannot be properly designed until 


Samuel G. Wiener, A.I.A.. 
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Cross section of classroom looking toward teacher’s end, with 
supplementary glass block lighting along left side. 


the room and conditions affecting the con- 
struction. 


No Standard Classroom for all Grades 

The planning is further involved by the 
fact that the requirements vary for the 
different grades of the school and 
the design of each room should facilitate the 
learning activities and conform with the ma- 
turity level of the class. It has long been 
recognized that the kindergarten had special 
requirements for the teaching and handling 
of the youngest age group, and this knowledge 
resulted in the design and equipment of a 
room entirely different from the other class- 
rooms. Today we know that the requirements 
grade from the kindergarten 
upward, the variation being much greater for 
the primary grades. The architect must know 
what is needed for each grade and the room 
should be designed accordingly. 

To summarize the above, it may be stated 


same 


vary for each 





ill information is obtained relating to the 
requirements of the persons who will use 
Samuel G. Wiener and Associates, Architects, Shreve- 
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that there is no ideal classroom for the same 
grade in all schools, or for all grades in any 
school. 


What Is a Classroom? 

The word “classroom” evokes a certain 
picture, and it is usually one that recalls the 
stereotyped teaching room which was long 
accepted as meeting the requirements for the 
first seven or eight grades. The best of this 
type conformed with the generally accepted 
code requirements such as 15 to 20 square 
feet per pupil, 12-foot ceiling height, and 
glass area equal to 20 per cent of the floor 
area 

The modern serves for more 
than the mere book teaching and hearing of 
lessons. It is workroom where the 
children use various materials and learn largely 
through group study and projects. It is a 
laboratory where children learn through their 
experiments and work, and where under best 
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Cross sections of classrooms designed to face north and south respectively. 
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Diagram illustrating method of calculating elevations of sun 
at winter and summer solstice. 


conditions they cultivate enjoyment of their 
work and an enthusiasm for learning which 
would be difficult to achieve in the conven- 
tional classroom. Just as important, is the 
fact that the classroom is the environment 
for a large part of every child’s life, and it 
is our responsibility to make it pleasant as 
well as comfortable. 

Much has been written about making the 
classroom “homelike” and some attempts have 
been made to introduce into schoolrooms some 
of the furnishing and qualities associated with 
homes. There is very little in common between 
the requirements of the interior of homes and 
sthools, and an attempt to make the school- 
room look “homelike” may produce results 
that are both incongruous and unattractive. 
There is no reason why a schoolroom should 
look like anything but a schoolroom. As such 
it can be both efficient and attractive 

A visitor to a modern class will note a 
change in the teacher-pupil relations. These 
relations are certainly friendlier and more 
co-operative than formerly. As a rule we find 
the teacher directing activities and working 
with the pupils. The functions of the teacher, 
and the requirements of the classroom have 
broadened, and the new teaching methods 
must be housed and equipped in rooms that 
facilitate and encourage rather than hamper 
the program. 


Are Schools Built for Children? 

We are safe in generalizing to the extent 
of saying that larger areas and additional 
equipment are now required. The needs of 
each room must be thoroughly understood 
before the architect can design the room. 
The mental maturity and the size of the 
class must be fully taken into account. To 
learn what is needed will take a great deal 
of time in conferences with teachers of the 
various grades, but without this information 
serious mistakes cannot be avoided. 


The acceptable school of the past was one 


| 


that met the requirements of health and 
safety, and in appearance was considered one 
of the most important buildings of the com- 
munity. It was usually an imposing building, 
monumental in its proportions and _ institu- 
tional in concept. The exterior picture was 
of primary importance, and a generous pro- 
portion of the cost went into the creation 
of what was considered an imposing exterior 

‘his attitude cultivated a neglect of the teach- 
ing and living requirements, and a high degree 
of standardization developed. The monumental 
scale of the buildings was intimidating to 
children and the interiors were drab and 
oppressive. I doubt if any adult today has 
pleasant memories of the interiors of the 
schools he attended. 

We know that the early years of our chil- 
dren’s lives are most important, and that 
their surroundings make a deep impression 
on them. It follows that in designing the 
rooms in which they spend such a large part 
of their lives we should strive to obtain a 
pleasant and friendly atmosphere. 


Good Rooms Make Good Buildings 

In designing desirable classrooms we are 
at the same time determining to a large extent 
the exterior appearance of the building. De- 
signing along traditional lines will impose 
conditions on the interior that will make 
functional planning impossible, and there will 
result an unhappy compromise between what 
is needed for the interior use and the exterior 
appearance. There is no successful way to 
obtain the best for the interior and present 
a semblance of traditional style in the ex- 
terior. Schools that are designed in modified 
“Gothic” or “Colonial” cannot have class- 
rooms which meet the exacting requirements 
of present-day education. Traditional window 
spacing is inconsistent with good daylight 
illumination and can only be used at a con- 
siderable sacrifice of functional requirements. 
From this it follows that in planning a school 
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we must give primary consideration to creat- 
ing the mostedesirable interior, rather than 
obtaining a monumental or picturesque ex- 
terior effect. Since the classroom of an ele- 
mentary school is the basic unit, it is advis- 
able that the architect design the building 
to obtain the best possible classrooms, without 
primary regard to the form of the building. 
In doing this, we shall find that the functions 
of the rooms determine the form of the 
building, and the exterior will of necessity 
express the interior. 


Flexibility in Schoolhouses 

In recent years there has been general 
recognition that more flexibility is needed 
in school plans to meet the ever changing 
needs of the community and the requirements 
of teaching. The rigidity of the standardized 
buildings of the past have made alterations 
difficult and expensive. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt 
has stated that school planning of the first 
four decades of this century is already 
obsolete. The burden of this obsolescence 
remains with us, but in designing our new 
buildings we should facilitate future changes 
in construction and that will make possible 
varied uses of the different elements of the 
building. 

This applies especially to the classroom. 
It is generally accepted that a fixed arrange- 
ment of seating and furniture is undesirable, 
and the room should be designed so that 
various arrangements can be made allowing 
the students to face any direction. In a well- 
designed classroom modifications may be made 
within the room itself in order to adopt 
changing requirements, and to conform with 
new activities not conceived at the time of 
planning. 

Further flexibility can be obtained by the 
use of a structural system that does not 
permanently locate the partitions between 
rooms, cabinets, etc., and by spacing windows 
in long groups with small mullions between. 
This permits varying-the length of rooms to 
meet the requirements of different classes. 
The plan for a proposed school building should 
indicate how the building can be enlarged by 
simple additions or extensions. Additions 
should be made without interfering with the 
operation of the school, or seriously altering 
the existing building. 


Lighting the Classroom 

The conventional classroom leaves much to 
be desired in adequate natural lighting. Tests 
in average schools show the appalling fact 
that a large part of the room receives only 
1 to 5 foot-candles of illumination, which is 
a small fraction of the recommended 20 to 
25 foot-candles. The desks near windows may 
obtain adequate lighting intensity, while those 
near the corridor wall suffer to a marked 
degree. In addition to the poor distribution 
of light the pupils and teacher must submit 
to the evils of glare. 

Recent experiments and some of the more 
modern buildings have proved that proper 
daylight illumination can only be obtained by 
designing the room to better control and 
distribute the light from the exterior. Most 
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designs employ the use of glass areas along 
opposite sides of the classroom, usually with 
windows on the outer side, and elevated 
sash along the corridor side. Good results 
have also been obtained by the use of glass 
block above ventilated sash, with an exterior 
sun shade and the sash.* 

Designing: for high level, well-distributed, 
glareless illumination is a matter that requires 
considerable study; there is no one answer 
to good results. In studying the designs of 
rooms engineered for good daylight illumina- 
tion it should be realized that good illumina- 
tion is sometimes gained at the sacrifice of 
other desirable qualities. 

From recent research on this subject we 
may make the following conclusions: 

1. One-story buildings offer the best pos- 
sibilities for good lighting. 

2. Lighting from windows on one side only 
is insufficient and unbalanced, unless aided 
with directional glass or baffles. 

3. The room should be planned to avoid 
direct sunlight, and should receive sufficient 
indirect outside light to adequately illuminate 
ill parts of the room for unstrained vision 
while engaged in all classroom activities. 

4. In designing for adequate light it is 
very important to take the necessary pre- 
cautions to overheating during the 
warmer This applies especially to 
schools in the South. 
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5. The source of light should be high, and 
should be directed against a light reflecting 
ceiling. The use of diffusing and solar resistant 
glass should be considered. It is advisable that 
all sash be well above the height of the 
eyes of seated students. I have found that 
54 inches is very satisfactory for the sill 
height. 

6. Walls and woodwork should be painted a 
light but colorful tone in a semigloss finish. 
My practice has been to paint each room in 
a different color scheme. This creates a favor- 
able interest in the room and adds to the 
feeling of individuality. Walls may be painted 
in two colors. If possible the floor should 
be of a light color. In place of the conven- 
tional slate chalk board, a material lighter 
in tone and not glossy in finish is desirable. 

7. The ceiling height of not less than 14 
or 15 feet should be considered. 


What Direction Should a School Face? 


I believe that first consideration should be 
given to the orientation of classrooms. Most 
of the literature relating to school orientation 
seems to have been written for northern cli- 
mates, and an east-west orientation is often 
advised. My experience has convinced me that 
there is no defense for having the outside 
walls of a classroom face either east or west 
in a southern climate. A room adequately 
lighted from windows on the east or west will 
result in an overheated room during several 
months of the school year. The rooms will be 
charged with radiant heat in the morning on 
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Plans of typical primary and elementary classrooms 
as planned by the author for a southern school. 
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the east side and in the afternoon on the west. 
No amount of ventilation cant make 
rooms pleasant. 

With windows on the north side we can 
obtain a pleasant diffused light. On the south 
side the head of the windows should be shel- 
tered with some form of canopy that will pre- 
vent the direct sun rays from entering the 
room. I cannot overestimate the importance of 
correct orientation and advise either a north 
or south exposure of all classrooms, irrespec- 
tive of the relation of the school building to 
the grounds, or the appearance of the building 
from the street. 


these 


What Equipment Is Needed? 

I have stated that the requirements of each 
grade change from kindergarten upward and 
that the needs of each grade should be studied 
in the light of the maturity level of the class 
and the activities engaged in. Chalk board, 
tack boards, cabinets, storage space, displays, 
shelving, worktables, sinks, plant boxes, 
graphic aids, etc., should be selected as needed 
for each room. The variation in requirements 
will astonish one who has thought of all rooms 
as needing the same equipment. 

The use of toilet rooms directly accessible 
to the primary classrooms has been highly 
favored. In many modern schools the lower 
classrooms are arranged with communicating 
toilet rooms, the boys’ at one end and the 
girls’ at the other. This reduces the amount 
of plumbing to three or four fixtures per room. 


Play Space 
The “outdoor classroom” is a very desir- 
able feature that has come into favor only 


recently in this country. The outdoor room is 
planned in connection with the classroom and 
is entered directly from doors in the outer 
wall. This room — or rather space 
gives the 


-not only 
class the benefit of sunlight and air, 
and a pleasant break in what may become the 
f an indoor existence, but it also 
opens new fields of study. A good method of 
obtaining an outdoor room economically is to 
plan it on the south side of the building, with 
a canopy above the 
ward 8 to 12 feet 


monotony ol 


windows, extending out- 
the building. This 


building from the 


lrom 

canopy will also protect the 
south sun 
fully 


This has been done very success- 
in several schools in California 


Conclusion 
design of a 

quires a thorough analysis of the needs of the 
room 


The successful classroom re- 
rather than a set of formulas or stand- 
ards. Modification and compromise are usually 
imposed upon the architect due to lack of 
funds and the problem becomes one of obtain- 
ing the best results within the limits of the 
funds available. This is a reasonable situation, 
but the architect should not be hampered by 
the requirement of forcing the building to 
conform with other buildings on the grounds 
or to a traditional style. Let us realize that 
our old buildings belonged to an older order 
of education, and that the possibilities for im- 
proving our buildings in the future are as un- 
limited as the progress in 
building technology 


education and 








The Kind of Information Needed for a 
Survey of School Building Needs 


Ridgewood, N. J., has completed a school 
building survey which provides the background 
of fact essential to predicting building needs 
for the next two or three decades. The survey 
was carried out under the direction of Pro- 
Henry H. Linn of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The conclusions and 
recommendations concerning new school con- 
struction are his. However, the facts on which 
conclusions are based were assembled and 
prepared for the most part by the staff of 
the school system under his general direction. 
What facts were needed and where they were 
obtained is information which should be of 
value to other communities. Such information, 
we found, is important not only in forecasting 
building requirements, but also may be used 
in connection with decisions on other kinds of 
school administrative policies. 


fessor 


The Community 
Whether it is new 
curriculum or a new 


buildings or a new 
salary schedule that a 
school system is considering, it is highly 
desirable that plans be based upon as ac- 
curate a conception of community character- 
istics as it is possible to obtain. 

Therefore, the first section of the Ridge- 
wood building survey is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the community, past and present, and 
to an attempt to discern significant trends 
in community growth and development. Is 
the community virile and growing? Has it 
reached a point of stability, or is its popula- 
tion declining? Has it land available for new 
home construction or is almost all of the 
available building space occupied? What is 
the probable future trend in population? If 
there is land available, is there evidence that 
builders find the community a desirable place 
to invest? What is the value of the homes? 
What are the characteristics of the housing? 
What are the characteristics of the population? 
What occupational groups are represented? 
What is the educational level? 

Such knowledge of the character of the 
community is fundamental information upon 
which more detailed information 
specifically to building requirements 
school needs must be based. 

The various U. S. Census tracts are 
source of data from which answers to the 
questions above may be deduced. The pub- 
lications of the Census may be obtained at 
small cost by writing to the Superintendent of 


applying 
or other 


a fertile 


Documents, Washington, D. C., or in larger 
communities may be found in the public 
library. The two main classifications are 
“Reports on Housing” and “Reports on Popu 
lation.” These a1 bdivided into five volumes 


Superinter t R ewood, N J 


Frederick M. Raubinger' 


for the former and ten volumes for the 
latter. Generally speaking, under “Reports on 
Housing,” Vol. I, “Data for Small Areas 
by States,” and Vol. “General Character- 
istics of Housing by States” are the 
useful for the smaller communities. Under 
“Reports on Population,’ the most useful 
are. “Characteristics of the Population by 
States.” Exactly which tracts will contain 
the information required by a particular com- 
munity depends somewhat on the size of the 
community. Before purchasing any material it 
is wise to consult an index of census materials 

Examples taken from the Ridgewood survey 
best illustrate the value of 
figures taken from the 


most 


census data. Using 
1920 and 1940 Census 
of the United States it was possible to com- 
pare local trends in population growth with 
those of the country, the 
nation. Arranged tables, 
as follows 


state, and the 
the figures appear 


TABLE |. Trends in Population Growth, Village of 
Ridgewood, Bergen County, State of New Jersey, 
and the United States, 1900-1940 


lear ¢ Ridge Bergen New 


United 
ensus vod Count Jerse States 
190 685 78.441 1.883.669 75.994.575 
1910 5.41¢ 138,002 ? 537,167 11,972,266 
192¢ 7.58 210.703 3,155,900 105,710,620 
193( 12,188 364,977 4,041,334 122.775.046 
1940 14,948 409 .64¢ 4.160.165 131.669.275 
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TABLE II. Percentage Increase in Population Over 
the Previous Census 
1910 101.7 75.9 34.7 21.0 
1920 39.9 52.7 24.4 14.9 
1930 60.8 73.2 28.1 16.1 
1940 22.6 12.2 2.9 7.2 
From Tables I and II it is clear that in 


Ridgewood the percentage of increase in 
population far exceeded that of the United 
States and of New Jersey in every decade. 
In the first, and significantly, in the past 
decade, the increase exceeded the percentage 
of increase for the county. 

Since our survey was made during the 
school year 1946-47, we did not have census 
figures to give us the present population. An 
estimate of 17,457 was arrived at by a method 
which could be followed in any community. 
From the eensus tract “Housing, First Series, 
New Jersey,” we found that there were in 
that year 4165 occupied dwelling units in 


Ridgewood, housing a total population of 
14,948, or an average of 3.59 persons per 
dwelling unit. There were 248 unoccupied 
units in 1940 which we presumed were 


occupied at the time of the survey by an 


average of at least 3.59 persons, or a total 


of 890. From the local building inspector 
we found that 451 additional dwelling unit 
building permits were issued between 1940 
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Spot Map used to locate recent and prospective 
residential construction. 
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and July, 1946. (In assembling this latter 
information it is necessary to separate build- 
ing permits for additional dwelling units 
from permits issued for repairs and other 
purposes.) The 451 units with an average of 
3.59 persons each would house another 1619 
persons. The total estimated population in late 
1946 was, then, 14,948 plus 890 plus 1619, 
or 17,457. 

It was clear from the population figures 
that the community has grown steadily over 
the past four decades. On the basis of growth 
figures, plus additional information about 
future room for expansion, Dr. Linn pre- 
dicted that the total population in 1960 would 
be 21,500, and that a total population of 
25,000 would be attainable by 1970 

To get a reliable estimate of the possibil- 
ties of future expansion we obtained an 
fficial assessment atlas of the town and 
spotted every plot that met the high zoning 
requirements and that might be available for 
residential construction. We found that there 
were 2500 such plots. 

The assessment atlas was also used to spot 
the residential construction completed during 


the period 1936-46. The purpose of this was 
to locate the school districts in which the 
most residential construction had been con- 
centrated. A comparison of the map showing 
available building sites with that showing 
construction during a ten-year period revealed 
that the same school districts in which the 
ten-year construction levels had been highest 
were also the ones where the greatest future 
growth might be expected. 

Further light on the question of probable 
future expansion was obtained from the 
census. Choosing 13 communities in the state 
somewhat similar in certain characteristics to 
Ridgewood, we determined the average num- 
ber of persons per square mile by dividing 
population into land area. We found that 
there were 2300 persons per square mile in 
our community, placing us twelfth in density 
of population. The community with the 
greatest density of population had 17,678 
persons per square mile 

In addition to population figures and fore- 
casts, it is desirable to know something of 
the characteristics of the population. A com- 
munity may be growing, it may have further 


room for expansion, it may have more or 
less acute building needs, but what is done to 
meet the needs depends in large measure upon 
the people who make up the community — 
their financial ability, the level of education, 
their general quality. Again census figures 
are invaluable in appraising the community 
potential. Tables III and IV which follow 
illustrate the way a clearer picture may be 
obtained 


TABLE Ill. Racial Composition of the Village of 
Ridgewood 1920—1940* 
1 2 3 4 
1920 1930 1940 

: $ = 3 = $ = 

ps 6 Ps} & = © < © 

3 s bg vs & = E - 

—=s as » al © Rod © 

Oc =. qx = a. > a 
Native 

white 6,539 86.3 10,404 85.40 13,066 87.40 
Foreign- 

born 

white 838 11.0 1,379 11.30 1,338 8.95 
Negro 196 2.6 399 3.26 534 3.58 
Other 7 0.1 6 0.04 10 0.07 


7,580 100.00 12,188 100.00 14,948 100.0 
*Source of data: 16th Census of the United States 
1940: 14th Census of the United States, 1920 
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TABLE IV. Foreign-born White in 1940 by Country 
of Birth, New Jersey, Bergen County, 
and Ridgewood* 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
New Jersey Bergen County Ridgewood 
Country 3 = 3 3 = 3 3 = 3 
of Birth a > a E wah . 3 
2 aS = a's = AS 

England 39.316 5.7 4,289 5.9 181 13.5 
Scotland 27,20 +9 2,791 40 67 5.0 
Northern 

Ireland 8 87 1.3 758 1.0 35 2.6 
Irish Free 

State (Eire) 35,830 5.1 2,807 4.0 75 5.6 
Netherlands 11,841 Pe 2,493 3.4 162 12.1 
Switzerland 6,935 1.0 1,386 1.9 45 3.4 
France 7,352 1.1 1,583 2.2 50 3.7 
Germany 89,692 12.6 13,339 18.3 61 19.5 
Poland 77,782 11.2 6,424 8.8 39 2.9 
Italy 169,063 24.3 4,096 5.6 78 5.8 
Canada . 

(other than 

French) 14,051 2.0 1,821 2.5 93 7.0 
Other 

countries 207,874 30.1 1,258 42.4 252 18.9 
Total AOS 87 ) ] 74 15 100.0 ] 778 10 f) 

*Source of data: 16th Census of the United State 


From census data we found the educational 
status of the adult population as of 1940 
Of the total adult population 25 years of 
age and over, 33 had no formal education; 
186 had attended Grades 1 to 4; 350, Grades 
5 to 6: 2245, Grades 7 to 8; 1226, high school 
for one to three years; 2821, high school 
graduates; 1093 had had one to three years 
of college; 1788 had had four years or more 
of college; 123 did not report education. The 
median number of years in school completed 
was 12.3; the median for the state as a 
whole was 8.4; and for Bergen County, 8.6 

Figures on the labor force as taken from 
the census, placed in tabular form, appeared 
as follows (Table V) 


TABLE V. Labor Situation of Ridgewood 


Vale Female 


Professional worker 


Semiprofessional workers 65 ] 
Proprietors, managers, and officia 

(except farms) 1,18¢ 48 
Clerical, sales, and kindred worker 11° 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred worker 1 7 
Operatives and kindred workers 14 
Domestic service workers 3 


Service workers except dome 
Laborers, except farm 
Occupation not reported 


A good many tacts about the type ol 
housing in the community were also obtained 
from the census. The average value of homes 
in 1940 was $10,000, the average rental $50 
per month. One-family houses accounted for 
85 per cent of the total. The data of con- 
struction of the homes, the living standards 
as indicated by sanitary facilities, heating 
refrigeration, taken with the other facts con- 
tribute to a general idea of the type ol 
community being studied. We found, in answer 
to some of the questions raised previously, 
that our community is obviously virile and 
growing, it has desirable land available for 
new home construction, this land is being 
developed, the homes have a relatively high 
value and are for the most part modern 
almost all respects. The 


In 
population, pre 


dominantly native white, has a high average 
educational level. Wage earners generally are 
from professional, managerial, clerical, and 
sales workers. The human potential would 
seem to be present for support of good 
schools, adequately housed. 


The School Population 

Population figures for the community as 
a whole and an analysis of some of the 
characteristics of the community give im- 
portant although partial evidence of school 
needs. A study of school population and en- 
rollment figures provide further and even 
more significant evidence upon which to base 
predictions. Statistics from the Ridgewood 
survey will illustrate the kind of information 
needed 

Local enrollment trends must be placed 
against the background of national trends 
For the United States as a whole public 
school enrollment trends corresponded quite 
closely with population growth until 1930. 
Elementary school enrollment for the nation 
started to decrease about that time while 
the general population growth continued. This 
diverging trend continued up to 1945, when 
the elementary enrollment began to show a 
slight upturn. The decline in the high school 
enrollment, the result of decreases in elemen- 
tary school enrollment, did not strike the 
high school levels until the early 1940's, at 
which time the effect of the war caused a 
sharper decline than would have been the 
case under peacetime conditions. 

In our community, however, the trend, 
with some minor fluctuations, has been up- 
ward since 1927. The 1946 figure on average 
number of pupils enrolled exceeded that of 
1927 by 33.7 per cent as Table VI used in the 
survey shows 


TABLE Vi. Average Number of Pupils Enrolled in 
Public Schools Over Twenty Year Period, 1927-—1946* 


Ridge eS 
Year Number Year Number 
(Ending in June) (Ending in June 

1927 2,262 1937 2,924 
1928 ? 300 1938. 2.994 
1929 2.355 193 91 
1930 2,490 1940 2,998 
193] ? 601 1941 3 O16 
1932 2,738 1942 2,98 

1933 2.832 1943 IQR 
1934 2.775 1944 2,917 
1935 2.772 1945 2.936 
193¢ ? 839 194¢ 3,025 


*Source of data: Office of local supervising principal 

This confirms the evidence assembled on 
growth of the community, the generally up- 
ward trend in school enrollment during a 
period when national trends were downward 
being due, no doubt, to the fact that our 
community itself was growing. 

If there are private or parochial schools 
in the community or in the vicinity which 
draw from local pupils, it is necessary to 
study their enrollment figures along with those 
of the public schools. In our case, we found 
that the number of local pupils in the two 
parochial schools had increased over a ten- 
year period from 119 in 1937 to 465 in 1946 
This is significant for it shows an increase in 
local school-age population not apparent in 
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public school statistics, and which in our 
instance, would have resulted in overcrowd- 
ing the public school buildings had the 
parochial pupils chosen to attend the public 
schools. Should large numbers transfer in the 
future from parochial to public schools, it 
would have important bearing on the school 
building needs. 

In our survey we made several studies 
involving age groups. One was based on birth- 
rate trends. Information on births to Ridge- 
wood residents was obtained from the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics, Washington, 
D. C., perhaps the most reliable source for 
this kind of data. These figures revealed 
that births increased from 132 in 1938 to 
245 in 1944, the figures for an eight-year 
period being as follows (Table VII) 


TABLE Vil 
7 4] 5 
g 194? 1 
1939 134 1943 37 
1940 161 1944 245 
(Those children born in 1942 entered kindergarten 
Septembe 1947, and enrollment exceeded birth figures 
by 12. On the ba of birth rate figure ve are pre 
ently carrying out 1 thorough ens presche 


We also set up age and grade tables cover- 
ing the school years 1926-27 through 1945-46, 
using figures from local school statistics for 
pupils enrolled in the public schools in age 
groups from 4 to 20 years and over, and by 
grades from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. This is invaluable in estimating prob- 
able future grade enrollments. 

In order to see whether the schools are 
caring for almost all children of school age, 
we again turned to the 1940 U. S. Census 
to discover the percentage of attendance in 
some school by age groups. These figures were 
irranged in a table (Table VIII) as follows 


TABLE VIII. Percentage of Attendance in Some 
School by Age Groups, for the year 1940, 
Ridgewood, N. J.* 


Number Per 

{ I ns attending ent 

+6 27 72.9 

1 1512 1.497 g ¢ 

14-15 +5 47 97.9 

16-17 450 94.1 

4 x 

+ ] ) 15 

Total 

Sc dat Ce he I State 40 


The figures indicate that the vast majority 
of those who enter high school remain to 
graduate. (In the 1930's, in many districts, 
youth of school age who had left before grad- 
uation, returned to school in large numbers 
resulting in some instances in a problem of 
accommodating the suddenly increased stu- 
dent body.) 

After having uncovered facts about local 
pupil population in general, it is naturally 
necessary to turn to individual school dis- 
tricts within the system 

A table set up on the basis of the average 
number of pupils on roll at the end of each 
school year, by buildings, and covering a suffi- 
cient period to indicate trends, is invaluable. 

From our tables we discovered in our five 
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elementary districts, a marked trend down- 
ward in enrollment in one district, a decline 
in one, a rising trend in one, and a sharply 
rising trend in two. 

As might be expected, the schools which 
showed sharply rising trends were in districts 
where our survey of new building in the past 
ten years showed the heaviest concentration 
and where our survey of available building 
lots showed the most room for expansion. 
Added to the fact that the buildings in these 
districts are the oldest in the community, it 
began to be clear where our immediate prob- 
lem lay. 

This was further borne out by arranging 
enrollment figures (Table IX) by schools to 
show peak average enrollment during the 
period from 1930 through 1945 compared with 
the 1946 enrollment for individual school 
buildings, showing percentage of decrease or 
increase 


TABLE IX. Enrollment Peaks and Averages 


© © ee 
Sua Sa © © © 
am SES SE 63s «(Ss 
Building ses =F Be (USE 
wy ie SS Ss 
Sif Se § 5 $2 
Sse ~ © Xs Xs 
High school and 
B.F. Jr. high 1320 (1940) 1,275 3.4 
Geo. Washington 
Jr. high andelem. 806 (1937) 653 19.0 
Harrison 316 (1945) 324 2.5 
Kenilworth 286 (1944) 302 5.6 
Union St. 226 (1931) 165 27.0 
Willard 304 (1940 & 303 0.3 
1942) 


In order to determine whether class sizes 
were such as to accommodate some of the 
expected increase in enrollment, we made a 
study of grade enrollment and class sizes in 
the elementary schools, by schools, and for 
the town as a whole. 

Finally, in order to give us a graphic pic- 
ture of present pupil distribution, we again 
used assessment atlas maps of the community. 
On one we outlined the elementary districts 
and spotted the residence location of each 
pupil in elementary schools. We made a simi- 
lar map for the two junior high school 
districts. 

Our school population studies showed a 
sharply increased birth rate beginning in 1942, 
high enrollments in lower elementary grades 
as contrasted to most upper grades, and steady 
increase in total school enrollment over a 
twenty-year period contrasted to a declining 
enrollment nationally over a part of that pe- 
riod. We found that two elementary districts 
showed sharp increases. Thest were the dis- 
tricts which had had the most residential 
construction over a ten-year period and which 
according to our study of available building 
sites, had most room for future expansion. 


The High School 

Since the Ridgewood problem involved a 
question of the future use to be made of the 
senior high school building, a question some- 
what peculiar to our local problem, this part 
of our survey will not be explained in detail 
here. We did need to know, as a part of this 
problem, the extent to which the present build- 
ing is being fully utilized. The method of de- 
termining this may have general application. 
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homes of all elementary school pupils. 


First, we set up a table of rooms, including 
regular classrooms, shops, gymnasiums, special 
rooms, library, etc., and listed opposite, the 
seating capacity of each room. Next, we took 
from the master schedule a list of all classes 
meeting in the different rooms, with the num- 
ber enrolled in each. From this information 
we prepared a table to show weekly room 
utilization. A part of the table illustrates 
(Table X) the method used. 


TABLE X. Weekly Room Utilization, Ridgewood 
High School 


mt ~ 3 

: a ©» $$ © S 
2 = - s 2 = 2 
+ ost gf 2 BF EE 

2 ~ 2.2 

2 s3 S& Sy SS3 5 § 
ne 2% &S§ RR LSS a, 2 

2 20 600 315 53 7 

4 20 600 126 21 33 
101 36 1080 875 81 100 
111 34 1020 $75 56 83 
etc etc. etc etc. etc. etc. 
Total 1,931 55,305 35,315 64 83 


The high school operates on a six-period 
day or a thirty-period week. The figures above 
headed “Weekly use” indicate the total num- 
bers of pupils who attend classes assigned to 
any one room during the week. By dividing 
the “Weekly use” by the “Weekly capacity” 
we may ascertain the percentage of pupil sta- 
tions used during the week. The index of the 
degree to which the rooms are used is ob- 
tained by ascertaining how many periods per 
week out of the total of thirty each room is 
actually in use. The column headed “Percent- 
age of time in use” shows to what extent each 
room is used by classes for all of the thirty 
periods in any one week. Edgar L. Morphet’s 
study, “Measurement and Interpretation of 
School Building Utilization,’ Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, 1927, reported 


that from 61 to 64 per cent of pupil station 
utilization represents a good degree of use 
while 79 to 81 per cent indicates a good degree 
of room utilization. 

As stated above, the study of utilization of 
the high school building was made because 
of certain factors which are more or less 
local complications. However, it is conceiv- 
able that knowledge of capacity of high school 
or junior high school buildings may well be 
necessary in most building surveys. 


The School Plant 

Naturally, in any school building survey 
there must be a careful appraisal of the ex- 
isting plant. Here, perhaps more than in any 
other part of the survey, the special knowl- 
edge of someone thoroughly familiar with 
school building construction is essential. Such 
a person may be available within the school 
staff. Whether or not such a person is available 
there is much to be said for employing an out- 
side expert for this appraisal or for enlisting 
the services of a specialist from the State De- 
partment of Education. For one thing, it is 
probably likely to be accepted by the commu- 
nity as being more objective. Dr. Linn made 
this part of the survey by personally inspecting 
every part of every building. He rated all of 
the buildings on the basis of the Strayer- 
Engelhardt Score Card for School Buildings. 
In the printed report he also analyzed each 
building separately, describing the structure 
in detail, setting down the dates of original 
construction and additions, estimating the 
practicability and desirability of adding to 
existing buildings as expected expansion of 
school enrollments occur, commenting on the 
adequacy of play areas and recommending im- 
provements in existing structures where war- 
ranted. He ended by recommending replace- 
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ment of two existing structures in the near 
future on new and larger sites and the 
eventual abandonment of one of the struc- 
tures as a school. Other subsidiary recommen- 
dations were included, which it is not perti- 
nent to report in this article. The point is 
that by evaluating the data describing the 
community and the data on school enroll- 
ments, and placing against the background an 
analysis of present structures, he arrived at a 
number of conclusions and recommendations 
for future construction. 


SCHOOL 


Financial Status of the School District 

With such recommendations, our final task 
was to analyze the financial status of the 
district. We set up in tabular form the retire- 
ment program for present school bond indebt- 
edness from June 30, 1946, to 1965. In 
another table we set up a tax schedule for the 
community showing the tax rate, the total 
assessed valuation, and the gross tax levy for 
each year 1936-46. Using figures from these 


(Concluded on page 79) 


Plan and Equipment Standards 
for Orthopedic Units 


C. H. Woodruff" 


About to begin an extensive gymnasium 
building program, the Long Beach, Calif, 
schools have recently made a careful study of 
construction standards for gymnasiums, grand- 
stands, swimming pools, and up-to-date or- 
thopedic units. Their findings, applicable 
anywhere, should be of interest. Those per- 
taining to orthopedics are here offered not 
only for their modernity, but also for their 
completeness. 

Orthopedic units should be located if pos- 
sible on the ground floor. It is desirable that 
they include an orthopedic gymnasium, fa- 
cilities for first aid, and cot rooms and sun 
decks with a south or east exposure. 

The office for supervisory purposes should 
be located in such manner as to give an un- 
obstructed view of the main orthopedic gym- 
nasium, the cot room, and if one exists, the 
sun deck. Sliding glass panels between the 
office and the other rooms are desirable; they 
should be provided with inside safety catches. 

The main orthopedic gymnasium should be 
arranged to permit the installation of all 
needed apparatus, black boards and bulletin 
boards, and built-in foot mirrors. 

The first-aid room should be adjacent to 
the orthopedic instructor’s office, yet available 
for instant use from the main locker room. 
It is important that it abut on an outside 
wall where natural light is good and ambu- 
lance service can be directly available. 

Toilets should be located adjacent to the 
first-aid room. Specifications include good 
ventilation and necessary facilities 

Exclusive of hallways, over-all space al- 
lotments are desirable as follows: 


Junior High Schools 2075 sq. ft. 
Senior High Schools 2775 sq. ft. 
Junior College 2975 sq. ft. 
The square footage required for cot rooms, 
sun decks, examination rooms, offices, toilets. 
and storage should be first allotted, and then 
the remainder of the space should be assigned 


4Long Beach, Calif. 


for a maximum size orthopedic gymnasium. 

Floors in this main orthopedic gymnasium 
room should be constructed of northern hard 
maple 1% by 13/16 in., tongue and groove 
sides and ends, and finished with a standard 
nonslip floor finish. Desired floor markings 
should be painted before the finish is applied. 
Floors in cot rooms, first-aid rooms, and of- 
fices serve best when constructed of asphalt 
tile laid in mastic, colored to harmonize with 
walls and ceilings. The sun deck floor should 
be of cement with a nonslip surface of a 
crushed carborundum finish coat. First aid 
rooms should have tiled floors and wainscots; 
hallways should have asphalt tile, which is 
colorful, quiet, and comfortable. 

Walls should meet the following specifica- 
tions: 


A. The Main Orthopedic Gymnasium 
1. A 6-in. metal cove base 


2. Wainscot, to 6-ft. height, 13/16-in. 
tongue and groove fir or other dur- 
able material such as_ 1/2-in. 
Masonite 

3. 24-in. strip board cork bulletin 
boards above wainscoting where 
windows, doors, or apparatus do 
not interfere 

4. Sound absorbing treatment from 
bulletin boards to ceiling 


B. First Aid Rooms 


1. Linowall tile, smooth and troweled 
hard wall plaster or similar mate- 
rial to door trim height 

2. Acoustically treated walls from 
wainscot to ceiling 

3. Glazed tile in wainscot 


C. Cot Rooms, Offices 


1. Hard wall plaster to door trim 
height; acoustical treatment from 
door trim to ceiling 


The ceiling heights recommended are: 
gymnasium, 14 ft.; cot room, 12 ft.; first aid 
room and office, 9 ft. 6 in. The material used 
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should be acoustically treated, permit fre- 
quent cleaning, and finished to reflect light 
to 60 per cent. The orthopedic gymnasium 
room ceiling should be made to carry four 
climbing ropes and two horizontal ladders. 

Windows and skylights should have north 
exposure; glass should be unbreakable or 
wire glass. Small panels, to cut the expense 
of replacement, are preferable. The windows 
in the gymnasium should be placed above the 
door trim level and mechanically controlled 
in gangs by recessed shaft and worm gears. 
Light from outside in the cot room should 
be controlled by the use of venetian blinds 
— opened to admit sunlight, closed to en- 
courage sleep. Artificial lighting should be 
fluorescent, thoroughly diffused, 30 foot-candle 
power in the gymnasium, office, and first-aid 
rooms. Ten foot-candle power suffices in the 
cot rooms. 

Heating is best supplied by overhead forced 
air fan, blowing over steam radiators with 
directional controls. Ample units should be 
installed in the gymnasium, cot rooms, first 
aid room, and office. Cross ventilation in all 
units is desirable, and is attainable through 
the use of north windows and manually oper- 
ated all-weather louvers in all other walls and 
skylights. A mechanical forced ventilation sys- 
tem can be substituted where the natural 
ventilation is not possible. 

Electric installations in the orthopedic gym- 
nasium may well include: 


1. One electric clock recessed and pro- 
tected, in full view 

2. Connection with all central inter- 
communication and bell systems 

3. Shaded, protected light over triple 
mirror 


4. Double electrical outlet on each of 
four walls 


Similar electrical installations are needed 
in the cot room and in the first-aid room. A 
recessed, lighted eye chart, 20-ft. reading 
distance, is desirable in the cot room. By the 
use of mirrors 20-ft. readings can be made 
in a 10-ft. space. 

Recessed storage space is preferable to 
closet storage. Recessed storage space in the 
orthopedic gym should care not only for mats, 
but also for Indian clubs, dumbbells, wands, 
shuffleboard cues and disks, record player and 
records, and other apparatus. The recessed 
storage space in the cot rooms should be 
large enough to care for one pillow, two 
blankets, two pillow cases, and two sheets for 
each cot. Storage space in the first-aid room 
should be ample to care for all needed 
supplies. 

Floor space requirements include: 40 sq. 
ft. per cot in the cot room; a minimum of 120 
sq. ft. for the first-aid room; and 100 sq. ft. 
for the office. 

The basic items of equipment needed for 
the orthopedics gymnasium include horizontal 
ladders, mats, climbing ropes, stall bars and 
stall bar benches, balance beams, triple mirror, 
and foot mirror. Usually, other apparatus is 
neither necessary nor desirable, since too 
much equipment discourages home exercises. 
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Color Planning for School Interiors 


Hereafter, when painters go to work re- 
decorating the interiors of St. Paul, Minn., 
public schools, they will not merely apply a 
fresh coat of the same old color, or paint 
all of an interior in one color; nor will they 
follow a color scheme that has been chosen 
ready-made from a collection of standardized 
color schemes. 

Instead, they will follow color schemes 
designed specifically for each room or other 
area by designers who chose, from a variety 
of colors and color values, those best fitted, 
under the given conditions, to create an en- 
vironment favorable to the visual comfort and 
the physical and mental well-being of those 
who use the interior. 

This improvement has resulted from a 
definite program for color planning in school 
decoration. Following is an account of that 
program — its beginning and development, its 
aims and procedures. 

This account may have timely interest else- 
where. Extensive programs for repainting 
school interiors are necessary in many private 
and public schools, owing in part to wartime 
curtailment of paint programs. In this post- 
war necessity lies an opportunity to improve 
the color schemes by a program of color plan- 
ning for school interiors. 


Beginning of Program 

The St. Paul program began early in 1945, 
soon after the establishment in that city of 
the position of assistant superintendent in 
harge of business affairs. The appointee to 
that post, William C. Davini, proposed that 
the needed repainting of school interiors 
should not be done perfunctorily, as a mere 
repaint job,” but should be approached as 
1 problem in creating school environments 
that would be in accordance with the best 
ind latest knowledge obtainable from the 
fields of science, art, industrial research, and 
educational administration. 

Approval of this proposal by the commis- 
sioner of education, Fred M. Truax, and the 
superintendent of schools, James E. Marshall, 
started the program on its way. 


Development of Program 
Davini first made an inspection trip to 
ther sections of the country. In many cities 
he noted a definite intent to have done with 
lrab and monotonous interiors, to favor gen- 
rally, though not exclusively, the use of 
ighter colors, and to give more consideration 
to the relationship of color to the lighting, 
rchitectural design, and educational function 
| each interior. This tendency was in line 
th developments in larger industrial organ- 
vations, where the color schemes of factory 
' *Art instructor, Wilson High School, St. Paul, Minn. 


Pleason is a member of the advisory committee de- 
bed in this article 


M. Pleason* 


interiors were planned with relationship to 
such factors as fatigue, accident prevention, 
and morale. 

Upon his return to St. Paul, Davini as- 
sembled an informal advisory committee of 
persons whose interests would naturally lend 
themselves to constructive discussion of prob- 
lems in painting school interiors. The com- 
mittee’s membership includes an eye specialist ; 
the director of the St. Paul art gallery and 
a member of the art education faculty of 
the University of Minnesota; the supervisors 
of art, home economics, and kindergartens, a 
principal, the paint foreman, and interested 
instructors from St. Paul public schools; the 
health chairman of the parent-teacher council, 
and a city librarian. (Meetings are held during 
school hours, to avoid imposing upon teachers 
in their out-of-school hours.) 

With members of this committee, Davini 
discussed his observations in other cities. The 
supervisor of kindergartens, Elizabeth Newton, 
had long urged more colorful interiors for 
kindergartens; Principal William Scanlon, in 
the redecoration of a music room, had broken 
away from the tradition of monotonous in- 
teriors by using harmonious color combina- 
tions as well as murals. 

Committee members assisted in planning 
color schemes for approximately ten build- 
ings. In them, faded monotones have given 
way to lighter colors, variously combined and 
accented here and there with a darker color, 
to produce a cheerful yet restful atmosphere 
which is also efficient because it meets en- 
vironmental needs. 


Guiding Principles 

Gradually, the following ideas have shaped 
up as guiding principles. 

1. The approach. The repainting of school 
interiors is not approached as a glorified 
“paint-and-clean-up” job, aimed primarily at 
covering up the marks of wear or “freshening 
up” a faded interior. While these desirable 
ends are accomplished by the repainting, they 
do not provide adequate motivation for select- 
ing one color or color combination rather 
than another. The task of interior decoration 
is approached as a problem in the use of 
color to create the most efficient and attractive 
school environment possible under the given 
conditions of light, structure, and purpose of 
the interior, etc. 

2. Use of color. To shy away from color- 
ful interiors is to neglect the resources that 
colors provide for creation of efficient school 
interiors. To use only one color leads to 
disregard the light-reflection factor in paint 
colors and of human reactions to color and 
color harmonies and contrasts. Therefore, in 
the painting of St. Paul school interiors, a 
variety of hues and values are drawn upon. 

3. Range of colors. The needed variety 
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is generally to be found in a range of colors 
from medium to light, but darker colors are 
not arbitrarily ruled out. They are useful — 
sometimes on small areas to provide accentua- 
tion in the color scheme, a momentary eye- 
rest surface, or a background; occasionally, 
for a principal color in the total color scheme. 

4. Color planning. To apply a “ready- 
made” color scheme wholesale throughout a 
building results in monotony and in disregard 
of varying conditions of light, room design, 
etc. To be guided merely by the desire to 
use “lots of color,” particularly those one 
likes, leads to “artiness” and improper sub- 
ordination of the visual comfort of teachers 
and pupils. The color scheme must be planned. 
By planning is here meant study of the 
environmental factors of each interior, and 
selection of colors and color combinations in 
accordance with the results of such study, 
with a view to achieving the optimum in 
efficiency and attractiveness. 


Environmental Factors 

Emphasis upon the idea of using color 
to create efficient school environments has 
led to the stressing of several factors which 
will be summarily mentioned here without 
detailed discussion. 

1. The physics of color. The paint colors 
applied to interior surfaces are not merely 
“a color scheme”; they are part of the light- 
ing system of that interior, because they will 
determine how much of the available light 
is absorbed by the painted surfaces, how 
much is reflected or turned back into the 
room, and, in part, how the light is distributed. 
All this follows from the physics of light and 
color. It is to be remembered, also, that the 
various types of artificial illumination affect 
colors in different ways. 

2. Physiology and psychology of color. 
The colors and color combinations (as well 
as the finish) continuously affect the physical 
energies and mental states of the persons 
using an interior, by reason of: (1) the 
nervous energy required for muscular adjust- 
ments of the eye to differences in brightness 
values, resistance to distraction from a sharp 
color contrast in the field of vision, or body 
efforts to avoid deflected light rays (glare) 
from glossy surfaces; (2) the feelings with 
which people respond to colors, as when, under 
some circumstances, they describe blue as 
cool and restful, but under others as cold 
and depressing. 

3. Color and structure. In designing the 
color scheme, the interior is to be thought 
of as a shape, and not merely in terms of a 
number of flat surfaces. From this viewpoint, 
it becomes perfectly natural sometimes to 
carry a light color, with its receding effect, 
from one of the side walls up on to the 
ceiling, in order to enhance the architectural 
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design or to improve the apparent proportions 
of a badly proportioned interior in which 
the ceiling seems too low. Similarly, in a 
long, narrow room, the two end walls may 
be “drawn in” by painting them a more 
intense color than the side walls. 

4. Color adaptation to human activities 
and educational purpose. The activities for 
which a room is used, the equipment and its 
arrangement are properly drawn into consider- 
ation in planning the color scheme. Thus, 
color planning for the machine shop does not 
stop with consideration of walls and ceilings 
but extends to the machines and the activities 
which take place there, and seeks to promote 
efficiency and safety by providing proper 
brightness ratios within the field of close 
visual work and accentuation of control levers 
and operating parts. 

Imagination and artistic training and ex- 
perience are recognized in the St. Paul pro- 
gram as invaluable, but the four factors 
enumerated above are stressed as governing 
conditions by which the artist must guide 
and check his designing of color schemes 

For detailed discussion of these factors, the 
reader is referred to past articles, with their 
bibliographies, in the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Boarp JouRNAL;! The Industrial Arts Index ;* 
reports on investigations directed by D. B. 
Harmon of the Texas State Department of 
Health;* the address of J. C. Thompson to 
the Association of School Business Officials ;* 
and the brochure on color issued by Superin- 
tendent Hynds in New York City.® 


Role of School Principal 

Success in planning requires recognition of 
proper administrative procedures. Good pro- 
cedure requires that the principal, as chief 
administrative officer of the school, with over- 
all responsibility for environmental factors, 
should occupy a key position with respect to 
school decoration. In the St. Paul program, 
the request for repainting and final recom- 
mendations as to colors come from his office. 

Within this framework, practice varies, 
some principals participating more than others 
in the planning. One principal met with the 
teachers, together they set up a committee 
informally representative of teachers, pupils, 
and parents, and she participated actively in 
the work of this committee. Incidentally, this 
principal reported that it was the parents on 
her committee who were most mindful of the 
thought that attractive buildings would foster 
good school spirit, more pride in schoolwork, 
and better behavior. 


1AmMERICAN ScHoot Boarp Journat: “The Crusade for 
Color,” John Sharpe Warren, Jan., 1945: “Seeing in the 
Schoolhouse,”” Wm. G. Darley, Aug., 1945; “New Light 
on School Lighting,” R. L. Biesele, Jr., July, 1946: 
“Something New in School Health,” Frank L. Williams, 
Aug., 1946 

7A subject index to selected list of engineering, trade, 
and business periodicals, published annually by H. W. 
Wilson Co., N. Y 

*“Light and Child Development,” Jiluminating Engi- 
neering, Apr., 1945; “Light on Growing Children,” Archi- 
tectural Record, Feb., 1946; both by D. B. Harmon 

‘Proceedings, 1946 annual meeting of Association of 


School Business Officials, pp. 175-191 
®Paint Colors, Bureau of Plant Operation and Mainte- 
nance (Harold D. Hynds, Supt.), board of education, city 


of New York, | 
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Administrative Assistance 

A second problem of good procedure con- 
cerns the extent to which interior decoration 
shall be standardized throughout a_ school 
system. The St. Paul program steers a middle 
course between the extremes of either rigorous 
system-wide standardization or complete /ais- 
sez faire. 

On the one hand, as already explained, each 
school building is regarded as an individual 
unit, and ready-made color schemes, from 
which one must be chosen are not prescribed. 

On the other hand, choice of colors is 
limited to selection from a standardized list 
of “available colors.” (This list has not been 
finally determined.) Such system-wide stand- 
ardization makes for economy and efficiency 
in ordering and using paints and promotes 
sound color planning by reducing uncertainty 
about approximate reflective values and how 
a particular paint color will “turn out.” The 
restriction will not be a strait jacket, be- 
cause the range of available hues and values is 
sufficiently broad to permit variety of treat- 
ment, adaptation to special circumstances, 
and satisfaction of color preferences. 

The central school administration will also 
provide to any school engaged in planning a 
paint program a printed manual and the serv- 
ices of the advisory committee. The manual 
contains a few guiding principles, some helpful 
practical pointers, and samples of the avail- 
able colors. The advisory committee will, upon 
request of a principal, send representatives to 
the building to assist in studying the en- 
vironmental factors and planning the color 
schemes accordingly. The system-wide element 
here takes the form of administrative assist- 
ance and co-operation, rather than regulation 
imposed for the purpose of restricting color 
choices to predetermined patterns. While each 
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school is an individual unit, it is also part 
of a larger school system from which benefits 
may bé@ drawn. 


Participation in Planning 

Consultation with teachers and custodians 
is regarded, in the St. Paul program, as 
another essential to good procedure in color 
planning. 

Teachers have firsthand experience with the 
relation of the color scheme to the activities 
of the schoolroom, and firsthand observations 
as to reactions of pupils to the existing color 
scheme. Teachers of art and of home eco- 
nomics are often keenly aware of the best 
thought as to interior decoration. Consultation 
with the science teacher may be extremely 
worth while, for the nature of light and color 
and the principles of optics are important 
topics in the subject of physics. 

Consultation with building custodians is 
likely to provide ideas of practical value 
which others often overlook. 

Consultation, in one form or another, has 
played an important role in the St. Paul 
program from its inception, and this review 
of that program may fittingly close with 
emphasis upon that point. A desire to explore 
and learn from the experiences, ideas, and 
special knowledge of others prompted the 
study of practices in other school systems, 
the deliberations of the local advisory com- 
mittee, and conferences with the occupants of 


each building where redecoration was planned: 


As a consequence, the enduring accomplish- 
ments of the program include not only the 
redecoration of school interiors, but also, 
for those who participated in the program, 
the acquisition of new knowledge from var- 
ious fields and the development of fresh 
understandings of educational needs and 
opportunities. 


BECAUSE OF 


IF YOUR CHILD HAS BEEN ABSENT GED ILLNESS 


iS SHE READY To AETUAN TO SCHOOL ? 


SEND HER DIRECTLY 
TO THE SCHOOL, NURSE 
AFTER ANY ILLNESS, 





The schools at Burbank, Illinois (Mr. J. R. Croad, Superintendent of 
Schools), use the above cartoon as a means of helping parents return 
their children safe and well after an illness. 
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Odyssey Toward Ouality—I 


William G. Darley’ 


(The present article is the second half of a paper begun in the December 
issue of the JourNna. The first half discussed the problems of illuminating 
schools with incandescent lamps.) 


So ended the recounting of our odyssey based on good practice 
for filament lamps. While we have covered considerable ground, 
the 50 ft-c high point still leaves us some distance from best light, 
quantity-wise. But quality-wise, we have learned much. The bars 
to further progress toward best light (Fig. 1) with filament lamps 
lie in the problems of the power required to push on and the 
heat which the power develops. 

While the fluorescent (F) lamp hurdles the bars of power and 
heat at 50 ft-c, fluorescent lighting offers little that is startlingly 
new, with one exception. This important exception is, that as the 
illumination increases above 30 ft-c, the brightness of the bare 
F lamp in the R zone becomes progressively less of a negative 
factor. This permits a far more efficient direct utilization of the 
light from the lamp than is the case with the filament lamp which 
requires that most or all of the light be redirected before reach- 
ing the task. Let us see how fluorescent lighting fits into the 
pattern which has been plotted, keeping in mind that the F lamp 
systems are producing a higher quantity of light (more foot- 
candles) than the filament lamp systems to which they are 
compared (also see Fig. 1). 


Bare F Lamps 

The brightness of the F lamps in general use today is about 
equal to that of overly bright enclosing globes; e.g., 1750 ft-l for 
the 40-watt, 1'42-in. diameter, 4 ft. long, 3500° white F lamp. 
The brightness values published for the F lamps are for cross- 
wise viewing, as shown on the left in Figure 11. The brightness of 
the lamp is reduced when viewed lengthwise at angles less than 
90°. See right-hand sketch of Figure 11. The glare effect is 
sensibly greater for crosswise viewing than for lengthwise viewing. 
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Fig. 11 Fig. 12 

Bare F lamp lighting is comparable to that with enclosing 
globes. Sometimes it is better, sometimes it is worse. It is likely 
to be better if the lamps are so located that the room occupants 
view the lamps lengthwise rather than crosswise. Since enclosing 
globes have not been recommended for classroom lighting for 
ten years or more (and even then their brightness was limited 
to 1125 ft-l), it is obvious that bare F lamps are not suitable 
for use in classrooms. 


“Vv” Glass F Units 

The fact that bare F lamps are too bright for use in class- 
rooms, offices, drafting rooms, etc., was appreciated by many in 
the very earliest days of fluorescent lighting. There was, there- 
fore, a considerable demand that F lamps be “shielded” when 
applied in areas devoted to prolonged and critical seeing. Unfor- 
tunately, much of the demand for shielding was not accompanied 
by an appreciation of the technicalities involved. As a result, 
many units were made which were “shielded” but which did not 
provide commensurate brightness protection. As a matter of fact, 
in one instance a plastic “shield”? was used which reduced the 
output of the unit more than it did the brightness of the lamps. 
and Lighting Consultant, Austin, Tex 
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If one looks at an F lamp located behind a configurated or 
ribbed panel of glass, it will be found in general that the lamp is 
brightest when the line of sight is perpendicular to the plane of 
the panel.® The brightness diminishes as the lamp is seen through 
the panel at more and more of a grazing angle. The “V” glass 
F units, typified by Figure 12, have their side panels positioned 
so that they are perpendicular to the line of sight in some part 
of the D zone and brightnesses of 1200 ft-l are common in this 
zone. Often the R zone may be favored with a lower brightness. 
This is a reversal of the afore-mentioned fundamental condition. 
Lighting with such units is comparable to that with some types 
of enclosing globes. It is usually best to mount the units so that 
they are viewed lengthwise. 


URC F Units 
The Utilities Research Commission of Chicago has designed 
a unit which takes advantage of the diminution in brightness as 
the lamp is seen through a glass panel at an angle. This unit 
(Fig. 13) combines a ribbed glass bottom panel, which permits 
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Fig. 13 Fig. 14 

light from the lamps to pass efficiently to the work plane, and an 
enameled glass side panel, which presents a relatively low 
(300-400 ft-l) brightness in the D zone. The lamps are seen 
through the ribbed bottom glass in the critical angles of the 
D zone at grazing angles, and hence the brightness of this panel 
is of a low order at these angles. The panel does provide 
brightness protection. In the R zone, the brightness of the bottom 
panel (1350-1700 ft-l) is somewhat less than that of the bare 
F lamps. 

The units are available with either an open or closed top. For 
the classrooms, it is advantageous to use the open top unit sus- 
pended from the ceiling. Installed in this way, lighting with these 
units is quite comparable to that provided by semi-indirect 
luminaires for filament lamps. When the closed top units are 
used, or units are mounted at the ceiling, the lighting effect is 
somewhat similar to that achieved by enclosing globes with 
shades. It is generally best to install the URC F units so that 
they are viewed lengthwise. 


Louvered F Units 

Brightness protection can also be incorporated into a luminaire 
by using louvers, which are most often made of flat metal strips 
(Fig. 14). Unfortunately again, the use of a louver is not a 
guarantee that the unit provides brightness protection. Some units 
seem to have louvers added for appearance or sales appeal only, 
since they do very little to conceal the lamps throughout the more 
critical angles of the D zone. 

Very satisfactory units of this type have been made using 
translucent side panels with a brightnesss of 100-200 ft-l, with 
louvers having a brightness of the order of 400 ft-l providing 
45° shielding for crosswise viewing and 30° shielding for length- 
wise viewing. The brightness of the lamps prevails in the R 
zone. When open top units of this type are used suspended from 


The Design of Luminaires for Fluorescent Lamps 


(Vol. XXXV, No. 9 p. 75 


’ Illuminating Engineering, Nov., 
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the ceiling, the lighting effect is comparable to that with the 
better semi-indirect units using filament lamps. As a rule, good 
units of this type may be safely mounted for either crosswise 
or lengthwise viewing. 

An interesting variation of the louvered type of unit is shown 
in Figure 15. As installed in one room of the Caledonia Grade 
School in East Cleveland, Ohio, the outside of the unit was 
painted white and the inside aluminum. The side panels served 
as louvers providing 45° shielding for crosswise viewing, while 
transverse braces provided 30° shielding for lengthwise viewing. 
The units were installed crosswise to the line of sight. The 
brightness of the ceiling (D,) and of the outside of the unit (De) 
proved to be of the same order as the 13-35 ft-l of the inside of 
the reflector (D;), and all brightnesses in the critical angles of 
the D zone were lower than the brightness of white paper on the 
desk tops. 

This is the only installation with which the author is acquainted 
which employs a large area, low brightness source, where the 
actual source area providing the light to the work plane appears 
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to be lower in brightness than its surroundings when viewed in 
the critical angles of the D zone. This system represents the ulti- 
mate refinement of lighting employing ‘Shades or Bowls.” It 
offers one of the best technical approaches to the creation of the 
ideal brightness environment. 


Semi-Indirect F Units 


As with units of this type for filament lamps, a considerable 
spread is found. Brightnesses in the D and R zones (Fig. 16) 
range from 200 to 400 ft-l. Even with the lower brightness units, 
it is desirable to mount the luminaires so that they are viewed 
lengthwise. So installed, the lighting effect with the lower bright- 
ness units approaches that with semi-indirect luminaires of the 
best type for filament lamps. 


Indirect F Units 

Most indirect F units utilize opaque reflectars (Fig. 17). With 
these, there is some improvement over the quality of lighting pro- 
vided by indirect units using filament lamps. There is an advan- 
tage to mounting the units crosswise to the line of sight, since 
each unit serves as a louver for the (100—200 ft-l) ceiling beyond 
it. In a large installation, this results in only the bottoms of the 
more distant fixtures being seen in the critical angles of the 
D zone. This form of lighting closely approximates that provided 
by contiguous coffers. 


Troffers 


Recessed units for F lamps look like inverted troughs. Early 
units of this type with white reflecting surfaces (Fig. 18) installed 
in continuous rows, provided a quality of lighting resembling, 
though slightly better than, coffer lighting (reflector brightness 
ranged from 50 to 250 ft-l with 45/30 brightness protection). 
Hence the name trough-coffer, or troffer. As with the louvered 
unit shown in Figure 15, the reflector surfaces serve as shielding 
for crosswise viewing, while transverse louvers provide shielding 
for lengthwise viewing 

Many troffers have been designed more with enthusiasm than 
with an appreciation of the technical functions of the component 
parts. Troffers are available, therefore, in a wide variety of designs 
which range from units providing very little if any brightness 


protection (vé hallow, open, unlouvered units) to those pro- 
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viding very nearly the optimum brightness levels in the critical 
angles of the D zone. 

Lighting from well-designed troffers having white reflecting sur- 
faces has been criticized because of the high brightness difference 
existing between the walls of the troffer and the unlighted ceiling 
— as was the case with coffers. When aluminum reflecting surfaces 
are used, the brightness of the troffer (Fig. 19) is so low, that this 
ceases to be a serious objection (in critical angles of the D zone 
reflector brightness is 15 to 35 ft-l). Continuous rows of well- 
louvered aluminum troffers on three-foot centers provide a quality 
of lighting somewhat superior to that provided by contiguous 
coffers. 

Unless there is daylight in the room, or unless horizontal sur- 
faces in the room are light in color (as they should be), the 
relatively low brightness of the ceiling with an aluminum troffer 
installation may still be considered a drawback. While the use of 
the louvered unit shown in Figure 15 does not result in an 
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Fig. 18 
installation having the finesse of a troffer installation, it does 
provide the near optimum brightness in the D zone without the 
“dark” ceiling. The problem of the dark ceiling has also been 
overcome by installing continuous rows of aluminum troffers con- 
tiguously —so that the entire ceiling was covered with troffers. 
Such a system is quite efficient and provides levels of illumination 
which require all of the skill of the seeing specialist if they are 
to be made comfortable. Such installations are worthy of consid- 
eration for classrooms for the visually handicapped (sight saving 
classrooms). 





Louvered Ceilings 
An interesting variation of troffer lighting is illustrated by 
Figure 20. In this case, the building structure is considered with 
regard to the lighting requirements. In one instance, lamps were 
installed in every space between beams. The effect was quite 
similar to that obtained with contiguous coffers. 
A comparable effect has 
/ been obtained by installing 
mF : continuous rows of F lamps 
Fo >""1".] on a flat ceiling and 
suspending louvers, which 
extend over all of the ceil- 
ing, under the lamps. 
ad This review of the 
Fig. 20 odyssey of good lighting 
practice toward quality has 
been brief and incomplete. Its purpose, however, is to point 
out some of the high lights of the journey and the causes for 
some of the changes in route. It should help to dispel any 
notions that filament lamp lighting is either good or bad, or that 
F lamp lighting is either good or bad. And it may help in the 
selection of lighting which reflects our progress to date instead of 
lighting which will be outmoded before the fixtures are hung. 
The influences of direct and reflected glare have been shown 
as factors motivating the developments which have resulted in 
improvements in the quality of lighting. The full significance of 
these factors, however, was never even grasped until quite re- 
cently. Had it been appreciated early in the century, we could 
have taken the quality straight-a-way (Fig. 1) to best light, and 
we might well be much farther along the road — quantity-wise as 
well as quality-wise. While this discussion is not intended as a 
stentorious display of hindsight, let us hope that we can learn by 
past experience — that we can take the time to get off the rugged 
road to quantity onto the smooth road to quality, even if for a 
spell the foot-candle front is stabilized. 
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Anticipatory School Site Selection 
and Purchase 


N. L. Engelhardt 


During the year 1947, the board of edu- 
cation in New York City selected a certain 
number of school sites in anticipation of 
future needs. The policy has been followed for 
several reasons: 

a) If sites are not selected 
immediate needs, the chances 
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open land is left which has not been found 
suitable for other purposes as areas have 
become built-up. 

b) Less adequate sites result unless choice 
is made previous to other developments. Thus 
play areas tend to become less than adequate 
or satisfactory. 

c) When other developments have preceded 
the schools, fewer choices of sites are left 
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Map 1 — Elementary School Districts With Population Centers. 
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and the final choice may not fit well into a 
total pattern for the larger area to be served. 

d) School sites should be selected in the 
light of accepted criteria. Denial of several if 
not all of these criteria results when selection 
in advance of development has not been made. 

e) The rapidity of new housing construc- 
tion of the present day frequently shuts off all 
choice unless advance selection is encouraged. 

New York City, like most other communi- 
ties is experiencing extensive developments in 
its many outlying areas. Small one-family 
homes or rows of homes seem to cover the 
landscape, as though by magic. To be sure 
permits are issued and may be analyzed, but 
today construction follows closely, in many 
cases, the issuance of permits. Thus present- 
day conditions present new urges to early site 
selection, 
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Map 2— Proposed Junior High School Districts With Population Centers. 


The arguments against such action can be 
consolidated in the theory that early selection 
removes taxables from the assessment 
rolls. This is undoubtedly true. A delayed and 
hurried selection, however, jeopardizes the 
adequacy of a school site. In no way can this 
be prevented except through much higher pay- 
ments for land, planned for development or 
partially or totally covered with new housing. 

The differences in school site values between 


ENCUMBERED SITES SELECTED BY THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION IN DEVELOPED AREAS 


Number of 


School encumbrance ( q. fit 
111 Queens 11 S$ 6 
171 Queens 18 1 .6f 
195 Brooklyn 1.4 
77 Brooklyn 1 2.18 
240 Brooklyn 3 1.97 
249 Brooklyn l 2.37 
125 Bronx 1] 1.07 


built-up areas and sections in which residential 
housing has not yet appeared are shown in 
the following tabulation. Here are contrasted 
real estate appraisal values on school sites 
recently approved by the New York City 
board of education in highly saturated resi- 
dential areas as well as in sections of limited 
construction to date. The low costs per square 
foot in the latter areas emphasize the desirabil- 
ity of site selection in anticipation of needs of 
an early future period. 

High unit costs of sites in built-up areas 
make it difficult and often impossible to select 
idequate sites in such areas. As a result, the 
board of education has had little choice but 
to accept curtailed sites upon which are 
planned buildings with cramped facilities and 
insufficient play space. 

To prevent recurrence of the necessity for 
electing limited sites at high cost for future 


schools, rapidly growing sections of the city 
have been studied with a view toward the 
acquisition of school sites well in advance of 
residential development. 


(Concluded or page 73) 


VACANT OR PARTIALLY VACANT SITES SELECTED 
BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN 
UNDEVELOPED AREAS 


School Average cost/sq. ft. 
176 Queens $ .10 
174 Queens 37 
173 Queens 12 
115 Queens 11 
165 Queens 18 
177 Queens 08 
167 Queens 23 
178 Queens 28 
46 Queens 13 
175 Queens 60 
172 Queens 16 
98 Brooklyn 54 
24 Bronx 51 
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Classroom Wing, Village College, Impington, Cambridgeshire, England. 
(Photos Copyright Architectural Review, London.) 


The Village Colleges of Cambridgeshire 


David Norton Yerkes 


In 1924 a young Englishman named 
Henry Morris wrote an article entitled 
Che Village College.” It was published as 
1 pamphlet by the Cambridge University 
Press, and it was the first blow in a fight 
to which Morris has devoted most of his 
life-——a fight for better educational and 
social opportunities in the rural villages of 
England. Morris won the opening round 
of his war with rural backwardness when 
the first of the Cambridgeshire Village Col- 
leges was finally built in 1930. Since then 
three other colleges have been opened and 
the battle is well on the way to being won. 

The conditions which aroused Morris 
have many parallels in the United States. 
In both countries there has been a steady 
drift of population from country villages 
to cities and towns. The dual cause has 
been the lure of employment in urban 
factories and offices, and the chance for 
better education and a richer social and 
recreational life in the cities. Many of the 
most enterprising young men and women, 
especially, have been permanently lost by 
their native villages. 

The result of this process has been a 
vicious circle leading always to more lim- 
ted opportunities for the country dweller 
\s the country lost its ablest young people 2. The bookshelves and furniture of the library are especially 
0 the city, it became increasingly diff designed for the building. 
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4. Auditorium and Shop Wing, Village College, Impington, Cambridgeshire, England. 


cult to maintain the few rural educational 
and social facilities that existed, not to 
speak of adding new ones. The spirit of 
community fellowship, independence, and 
initiative, declined in the villages. Progress 
in agricultural methods lagged, while urban 
industry, using new techniques, constantly 
expanded into new fields. The effect was to 
speed the exodus of ambitious youth. When 
Morris first proposed his plan the prospect 
confronting the average country child, both 
in the United States and England, was not 
promising. He could attend a one-room 
until he was 15 or 16, possibly 
studying with the same teacher all the 
time. During his last years in school much 
of the work might be repetitious. He was 
unusually lucky if he had a really 
teacher. With graduation from the one- 
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room school the child’s opportunities for 
formal education in the country were at 
an end; and there was little stimulus ahead 
to encourage an active intellectual, social, 
recreational, or business life. Today the 
regional schools here and in England have 
improved this situation partially, but in 
many areas there has been little change. 
Rapid transportation, which some day 
may be the salvation of the countryside, 
has worked against it in some ways. It has 
tended to increase the dependence of the 
village on the city by placing urban ad- 
vantages within occasional reach of some 
country dwellers. But it has not provided 
a substitute for the independent and cre- 
ative community spirit which the villages 
have very often failed to maintain. “The 
history of civilization, it has been said, is 





Second Floor Plan, 
Impington Village 
College. 
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the history of progressive towns dragging 
in their wake a reluctant countryside.” 
Like many others in England and the 
United States, Henry Morris believed that 
‘our civilization must, if it is to be healthy, 
always remain based upon and the product 
of two cultures, an urban one and a rural 
one.” To achieve the balance it was ob- 
vious that steps should be taken to instill 
new vigor into the rural community in two 
ways by making it possible to earn a 
better living, and by making life in the 
country more interesting and stimulating. 
The Village College Plan was Morris 
solution to the educational, social, and to 
some extent the economic problems of the 
country. It embodied two theories which 
Morris believed fundamental; that formal 
education should continue throughout life, 
and that it should be an integral part of 
daily living, not a specialized activity to 
be carried on in a classroom for a speci- 
fied number of years, then ignored. The 
Village College, as Morris visualized it, was 
to “abolish the duality of education and 
ordinary life. It would not only be the 
training ground for the art of living, but 
the place in which life is lived, the en- 
vironment of a genuine corporate life.” 
The whole family must participate. 
According to Morris the countryside 
could achieve a full and balanced life 
independent of the town only by attaching 
greater importance to the regional aspects 
of rural life. He wrote: “The only alterna- 
tive to the complete subordination of the 
countryside to the town is the adoption of 
the rural region as a cultural and social 
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5. The domestic science room is used both by children and adults. 





DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. Classroom Wing From the Southeast 

The roof over the classroom wing is 
carried on bearing walls between the 
rooms. Exterior walls are thus kept free 
of piers and columns. Sliding glass doors 
make it possible to open a large part of 
the southeast wall in each classroom. 


2. Library 

Library walls are pale gray green, except 
for the window wall which is white. Book- 
cases also are white and are supported 
well above the floor on tubular metal 
legs. Lighting fixtures are simple glass 
spheres suspended from the ceiling. The 
lecture room, next door to the library, 
has a fiberboard ceiling and Gaboon ma- 
hogany plywood walls. Curtains are sul- 
phur yellow 


3. Plan 


rhe building is planned to accommodate 
280 students. All sections can be reached 
from the promenade. Open covered pas- 
sageways, which would be impractical in 
many parts of the United States, lead to 
classrooms and adult recreation rooms 
Three of the five classrooms are equipped 
for teaching special subjects. In many 
rooms the ceilings are faced with fiberboard 
which limits reverberation and does not 
crack. In the future a gymnasium is to 
be built which will be connected with the 
main building by extending the 
way in the classroom wing 


covered 
lhe sprawling 
plan provides maximum light and quiet in 
study and workrooms. The classrooms 
adult wing, and the two-story part of the 
building, are heated by radiant heating in 
the floor, which in these rooms and in the 
promenade is made of compressed wood 
and composition blocks 


4. View From the West 


Exterior walls are rough textured yellow 
brick. Piers and chimney stacks are brown 
brick. 


5. Workshops and Laboratories 

The domestic science room, shown in the 
photograph, is equipped with a laundry, 
pantry, and kitchenette. Walls are lined 
with white tile to a height of about five 
feet. The workshop contains a forge and 
the doors are large enough to admit a car. 


6. Promenade 


A double bank of blue and gray lockers 
lines one wall of the promenade, which 
receives natural light through clerestory 
windows over the roofs of the washrooms 
and offices. Lighting fixtures are simple 
cup reflectors which are attached to the 
wall and throw light upwards. The ceiling 
is fiberboard painted yellow. Yellow joints 
add color to the sand lime brick walls. 
Through sliding hatches, meals can be 
served from the kitchen to the promenade 
and the adult common room. 


7. Projection Room at the end of the 

Assembly Hall 

he assembly hall is designed for the 
presentation of movies, lectures, plays, and 
concerts. Dressing rooms, a cyclorama, and 
a set of backstage curtains in pivoting 
and sliding sections, are provided for plays 
In the center section of the assembly hall 
the ceiling is made of hard plaster in 
at varying angles to diffuse 
reflected sounds. The front of the projec- 
tion booth is faced with acoustic tile 
lhe wall below the booth is covered with 
mahogany plywood and the other walls are 
painted a light gray. 
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unit, parallel to that of the tewn. The 
choice is no longer between village and 
town, but between the rural region and the 
town. Unless we can interpose the rural 
region between the village and the town, 
the village is doomed, and the victory of 
the town will be complete.” 

This belief was not original with Morris. 
Experiments in regionalization had already 
been made in the United States and Eng- 
land. But Morris developed his theories 
more completely than most of his predeces- 
sors, and he has succeeded in putting many 
of them into practice. 

In its specific proposals, the Village 
College Plan dealt only with Cambridge- 
shire. It did not call for important changes 
in the elementary school system, but it 
provided for establishing between thirty 
and forty secondary schools in selected 
villages. Each of these schools was to 
serve children between 10 and 15 who 
lived within a radius of two and a half 
to three miles. By reducing the total num- 
ber of schools, better facilities and better 
teaching could be provided in those that 
remained. 

A second part of the Plan called for 
the establishment in regional centers of 
Village Colleges. Ten of these were to be 
organized, each in conjunction with a 
primary and secondary sehool. The re- 
gional centers were to be selected so that 
people in every village of the country 
could have access to a college. Each college 
was to combine the functions of a school 
with those of a community center for its 
region. There would be facilities for all 
sorts of adult education and clinics to give 
prenatal care and medical attention. There 
were also to be auditoriums for lectures, 
plays, and concerts; meeting rooms for 
clubs and citizens’ groups; sports fields 
and a gymnasium, a library, and rooms 
for domestic science and manual training. 
The Village College, in other words, was 
to have every facility necessary to an 
active community life for country people 
of all ages. 

Morris was intensely 
arts. 


interested in the 
Science, religion, and art he con- 
sidered the three essentials of education 
and culture. It was natural, therefore, that 
he should have realized the importance 
of housing the colleges in suitable build- 
ings. He appreciated the fact that the 
problem was a relatively new one and that 
the architectural solution should be bold 
and imaginative, unhampered by subser- 
vience to obsolete conventions. The college 
building must be a monument to the 
continuity of education and the setting 
should enhance the quality of the activities 
it enclosed. The design and construction 
must be contemporary, a product of twen- 
tieth-century thinking, just as the Village 
College Plan was contemporary. The build- 
ing must “take existing and live elements 
and bring them into a new and unique 
relation.’ 

In 1930, by the use of public funds and 


private donations, the first college was 
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6. Promenade connecting the classroom and 


the social section. 


opened at Sawston; the first physical re- 
quirement for carrying out Morris’ plan 
had been achieved. Architecturally, how- 
ever, the college failed to embody the 
qualities which Morris had demanded. It 
was a conventional building, more ap- 
propriate in spirit to the eighteenth century 
than to the twentieth. Two other projects 
followed during the thirties. In both of 
these, the architects attempted, with only 
moderate success, to achieve a more ap- 
propriate design. Finally, in 1939, the 
fourth college was completed at Impington; 
and here the architects conceived a build- 
ing which was efficient in function and 
contemporary in spirit — worthy of being 
the center around which an active rural 
culture might revive. 

Maxwell Fry and Walter Gropius were 
the architects of Impington. Two charac- 
teristics of the building the absence of 
hackneyed stylistic details and the open- 
ness and freedom of the plan-——are de- 
partures from conventional school design 
Occasional recent school buildings on both 
sides of the Atlantic show the same char- 
acteristics; but they are rare, and few of 
them are as successful as Impington. 

Both psychologically and physically, stu- 
dents benefit by the sound judgment and 
imagination of Impington’s architects and 
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7. The projection room at the end of the 
assembly hall. 


sponsors. Gropius and Fry realized that 
in a building where educational and rec- 
reational activities were to be carried on 
as parts of normal daily life, the appear- 
ance and spirit of the place were almost 
as important as an efficient plan. Accord- 
ingly they provided abundant natural light 

a commodity even more precious in 
cloudy England than in this country 
and fresh, bright colors throughout the 
building. The open plan everywhere affords 
pleasant views of lawn and trees. The 
practicality, simplicity, and originality of 
design that characterize the building as a 
whole are applied to details like lighting 
fixtures. Good light and smooth surfaces 
make cleaning easy. Impington is *“func- 
tional” in the broadest sense — not only in 
the strictly material meaning of the word. 

The core of Impington’s plan is an en- 
closed promenade. All other sections of the 
building have access to this space. In addi- 
tion to serving as a passage, the promenade 
is used for midday lunches, for exhibitions, 
and for gathering during the intermissions 
of plays and concerts. 

Branching from this central promenade 


are the other sections of the building, (1) 
the auditorium; (2) large rooms for do- 
mestic science, fine arts, and carpentry 
or metalwork; (3) a wing containing a 
library, lecture hall, and rooms for meeting 
and recreation; (4) a second wing contain 
ing a science laboratory and classrooms 
for the use of the secondary school stu 
dents; and (5) administrative offices, cloak 
rooms, and wash rooms. As far as I know 
the gymnasium, to be connected with the 
promenade by an open corridor, has not 
vet been built because of lack of funds 
The village elementary school is housed 
elsewhere 

A combination of public financing and 
private donations made possible the ¢con- 
struction of Impington. The Cambridge- 
shire County Council and the government 
contributed £10,000 each; a group of sub- 
scribers made up a donation of £1,200, 
gifts were made by the Carnegie Trust 
and the Sir Halley Stuart Trust; and the 
Chivers family donated the land and the 
sum of £8,000. 

Control of the colleges is largely in the 
hands of the people who use them. Each 
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village in the region and each _ parish 
council is represented on the Board of 
Managers, which also includes the chair- 
man of the Student Council. This Board 
shares executive control with the Cam- 
bridgeshire Education Committee. The Stu- 
dent Council and the Students’ Association 
also help direct the activities of each 
college. 

The only paid workers for the evening 
enterprises are the warden, an adult organ- 
izer, and a caretaker. Volunteers run the 
clubs and give their services in managing 
the canteen as a commercial venture. 
Through the Student Council they advise 
on the policy and plans of the colleges, 
the organization of social groups, and the 
selection of educational programs. The 
Student Council also controls the admin- 


istration of certain funds. It pays rent for 
the canteen, and many of the clubs pay 
for the use of meeting rooms. 

The British Council, attempting to es- 
timate the success of the Village College 
Plan, concludes that it has done well in 
spite of rural conservatism and wartime 
difficulties. Out of a population of 7500, 
between 1200 and 1400 people used 
Impington regularly in 1942. They ranged 
in age from 14 to over 70. About 300 of 
these were soldiers and 300 were students 
enrolled in the formal education classes. 
Sixteen adult societies and clubs and 8 
others for young people from 14 to 20 
years of age made use of the building. 
University extension classes were held: 
experts delivered talks on new agricultural 
methods; a series of lectures on the history 
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and peoples of allied and other nations 
was arranged with the Ministry of Infor- 
mation; and there were concerts, movies, 
plays, and exhibitions of pictures loaned 
by the National Gallery. 

It seems clear that the Village Colleges 
are meeting a much felt need. Certainly 
they are providing educational and _rec- 
reational opportunities which have never 
before been available to the people of 
rural England. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, they are proving a lesson in work- 
ing democracy and citizenship —a lesson 
which is needed in this country as well 
as abroad. 
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PANIC IN PLACES OF ASSEMBLY 
Fred Wells’ 


Panic cannot be eliminated. The conditions 
which produce it may be reduced to a point 
where the probability is almost nil, but it will 
be an ever-present danger where crowds con- 
gregate 

Panic has occurred under many conditions 
and circumstances. Fear robs man of his pow- 
ers to reason. History is full of catastrophes 
which have caused death and injury to per- 
sons when fear gripped a crowd. It is this 
transmission of fear which must be prevented 

Generally something unusual occurs, there 
is a blanking out of thought in someone's 
mind, a cry of fear and a rush for safety — 
then panic 

Fire as a possible cause of panic in our 
modern civilization always must be considered 
particularly in connection with places where 
a large number of people congregate. The cry 
of fire alone may not cause a stampede, espe- 
cially if levelheaded persons can assume con- 
trol; but if, in addition, there is the glare of 
flames and the rush of smoke and heated 
gases, the stage is set for a panic of the 
worst kind 

The fire and panic hazard exists not only in 
such places of assembly as schools, theaters 
night clubs, and cabarets, but also in stores 
churches, hotels, apartments, and other places 
where people are in numbers 

As a safety measure the matter of exits is 
the one first to come to mind. It cannot be 
denied that adequate exits, well placed, suit- 
ably marked and, preferably used for both 
entrance and exit, go far toward giving a sense 
of security which will lessen the panic hazard 

Exits alone are not the answer. Fires also 
produce toxic gases, so that even if people sit 
still and do not join in a mad scramble to 
leave the building, they may die by the score 
from the carbon monoxide produced; or they 
may be enveloped in flame and heated gases 
before they have a chance to move 

Both of these conditions are extremely 
likely where a fire occurs on a lower floor 
ind there is an open stairway for the upward 
travel of partially burned gases which will 
soon fill the upper floors with a mass of flame 
and a heavy concentration of toxic gases 

Considering all features, the outstanding one 
is the amount of combustible material present 
and the quickness with which it will burn, and 
the means of preventing or controlling of a 
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Public School Pools 


Tom C. Prince* 


During the summer of 1947 the 
administrative and supervisory staffs of the 
Knoxville, Tenn., school system in which 
the author is employed were instructed to 
make a comprehensive study of needed equip- 
ment and facilities, both of the buildings in 
use, and for those to be constructed as the 
a successful bond issue referendum. 


early 


result of 
Among the contemplated new structures were 


four senior and at least two junior high 
schools, and in planning these the members 
of the board of education were naturally 


desirous of incorporating the most progressive 
ind serviceable features possible within the 
framework of funds provided 

The combined staffs began work immediately 
and had little difficulty in agreeing on the 
inclusion of such necessaries as streamlined 
shops, clinic and consultation rooms, libraries, 
gymnasiums, activity rooms, and other in- 
dicated training and opportunity space centers. 
Then they came to the question of indoor 
swimming pools and found a division in 
their thinking. The central co-ordinating com- 
split into three segments of approxi- 
mately equal size on the issue. The first 
group felt that if the new buildings were 
to be at all modern in their opportunity 
offerings the pools would have to be included. 
Every physically able youngster should be 
taught to swim and given a chance to learn 
water safety firsthand, they held, And what 
better acquire this training than 
in the public schools? 


mittee 


place to 
‘he second group contended that the 
expenditure of funds for such a _ purpose 
would be impracticable and unjustifiable. The 
third conceded the desirability of 
pools, but thought they would constitute a 
duplication of available facilities. The city 
ilready had two year-round pools for a 
population of roughly 130,000 which was only 
1 little off the 1 to 50,000 ratio usually 
idvocated by recreation authorities. This 
group also pointed out that there were not 
less than six public and semipublic outdoor 
pools open and available to the teen agers 
in May to the middle of Sep- 
In addition to the distinct cleavages 
majority of the committeemen 
wondered whether the pools would not become 
disease-transmitting mediums and consequently 
do much more harm than good. In the end 
the committee members decided to 
the opinions and counsel of 


indoor 


from early 
tember 


noted a 


solicit 
their own city 
health officers and those of the state and 
citv health officials in neighboring commun- 
ities. This was done 


In a personal letter to each selected 
oficial the problems confronting the staff 
were explained and the recipient was asked 


» check the descriptive word or phrase which 


represented his opinion for the elementary 


“Superintendent, Knoxville City Schools, Knoxville, Tenn 


and junior and senior high school levels. The 
questionnaire enclosed was a mimeographed 
sheet and read: 

In my opinion and under the conditions stated 
in the brief explanation given me and from the 
standpoint of the physical welfare of the boys 
and girls involved and the possibility of infection 
and transmission of contagious diseases, the con 
struction of indoor swimming pools in connection 
with (your) new (senior, junior, high, and 
elementary) schools weuld be: (a) desirable, 
(b) feasible, (c) an avoidable duplication, (d) 
questionable, (e) undesirable. 


Replies of Public Health Officers 
Forty-eight questionnaires and letters were 
sent to the public health officers and 35 
checked sheets were received promptly. The 
results are summarized in the following table: 


Elementary 


Senior H.S. Junior H.S. School 
a) Desirable . 19 17 6 
b) Feasible 6 7 7 
c) Avoidable 
duplication . l 1 2 
d) Questionable 4 5 12 
e) Undesirable... 1 1 3 


Of considerably more value to the staff 
members than the checked questionnaires were 
the comments which accompanied them, how- 
ever. Most of the 35 public health officers 
added marginal or footnote remarks and 16 
took the time and trouble to write letters 
varying in length from several paragraphs to 
three typewritten pages. Some representative 
excerpts are here quoted: 


1. . . . Provided proper operation and mainte 
nance is obtained 
2. .... Swimming pools in connection with high 


schools and junior high schools are desirable from 
the point of view of recreation and exercise 

the possibility of infection and transmission of 
contagious diseases . . is a matter depending 
upon the construction and operation of the 
pools, 

3. I have indicated on the form that I believe 
swimming pools in connection with the schools 
are highly desirable. I believe this should be 
qualified with the statement that provided they 
are properly supervised and maintained I 
know of nothing of this nature that contributes 
quite as much to the physical welfare of boys and 
girls as does swimming in properly maintained 
swimming pools or bathing places From the 
disease standpoint the water of a swimming pool 
meeting drinking water standards and containing 
the proper amount of chlorine residual can in no 
way be involved in the transmission of diseases 


4 I hardly feel that such facilities are 
highly desirable for elementary schools because 
of the possible large group of nonswimmers and 
the much greater supervision that would have to 
be provided for swimming pools in such schools 
5 Pools (should be) recognized as com 
munity recreation facilities as well as facilities for 
regular school use and provision be made 
for them to be opened regularly for use by non 
school groups 

6 If these swimming pools could be so 
staffed as to be certain students did not usé 
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them when they had any communicable disease, 
then I would say they were desirable, but I realize 
it will be difficult to do so... . 

7... . Certainly all junior and senior high 
schools should have swimming pools within the 
building. Most of the municipal pools are too far 
away from schools to be used for class instruction 
and it should be one of the aims of the school that 
every boy and girl be able to swim before they 
graduate from high school... . 

8. ... Just glancing at your questionnaire I be- 
came immediately suspicious of the fact that the 
originator thereof did not favor any such project. 
.. . Feasibility .. . hardly enters into the matter 
R any properly constructed and properly 
operated swimming pool creates no hazards of 
infection or transmission of disease any greater 
than are found in a classroom or properly oper- 
ated gymnasium . The swimming pool might 
be a step toward making the school a better con- 
tributing unit within the community. 

9... . Not having any swimming pools in our 
schools we are not in a position to answer your 
questionnaire intelligently, 


So many helpful suggestions were received 
from the health officers and so strong were 
their endorsements of the use of indoor 
swimming pools that the staff decided to 
send similar questionnaires and letters to the 
superintendents of other school systems in 
cities of comparable size and geographic 
location. It seemed evident that questions 
pertaining to the elementary-level buildings 
could be dropped and so these were omitted, 
and the questionnaire was reworded. Twenty- 
seven superintendents were asked to check 
the inclusion of swimming pools in the junior 
and senior high schools as (a) necessary, (b) 
advisable, (c) desirable (if the money was 
available), (d) unnecessary, and (e) a 
duplication 


Opinions of the Superintendents 

Twenty-five city superintendents returned 
the checked questionnaires. Two of them 
marked swimming pools as necessary, 1 advis- 
able, 17 desirable if sufficient funds were 
available, 4 unnecessary, and 1 as an avoid- 
able duplication. The replying school system 
heads wrote no letters but they did add com- 
ments to the sheets which told us more than 
the check lists. A few of them are quoted 
below 


1. If one could have every feature desirable I'd 
have swimming pools 

2. While we feel pools might be omitted in so 
far as the educational program is concerned, the 
public demands them, once they are put into a 
building 

3. Operation and upkeep cost out of proportion 
with value 

4. We can’t afford them 

5. We are just too poor to think about it 

6. Many other physical needs should have 
priority 

7. We do not use ours during the winter or 
the regular school year. The recreation depart- 
ment uses it during the summer months I 
would not recommend it for our city when we 
have other needs much more important 

8. The swimming pool in our senior high school 
has proved very valuable. We wish we had more 
in our junior high schools 

9 I believe that every high school should 
have a small individual tank 

10. I have felt that these are luxuries which we 
cannot afford until other facilities are brought 
up to a higher standard 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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Perspective, Arlington Avenue Elementary School (using surplus army buildings), Ri 
' tre 


Riverside Converts Army Buildings & 


Into School Housing Harry K. Young , opi 


' qu 
Like most every other California commu- sand students to the already swollen rolls. The Luckily or unluckily, Riverside is situated st 
nity, Riverside during the war years experi- increase for the school year 1947-48 shows in an area of large and now surplus army , Wi 
enced one of the most rapid periods of its some indication of slowing down —but not camps. The board of education, reviewing with eC 
steady growth. The school population in the much. Faced with this situation, it was evi- increasing alarm the rising enrollment, the ' tr 
year 1946-47 alone, increased 10 per cent dent that our schoolhousing problem would rising cost of construction, and the steadily re 
over the previous year, adding some one thou- soon become acute despite a million and a half shrinking value of the million and a_ half tv 
‘Business Assistant. Riverside City Schools, Riverside.  G0llar basic building plan. Something had to _ reserve bond building money, moved with 
Calif be done some apprehension toward acquiring buildings . th 


—_ ~ 
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The Riverside, California, Board of Education in Session. Left to right: George 
C. Pooley, vice-president; Mrs. E. M. Bonnett, president; John Gabbert; Mrs. Gladys 
T. Babcock, clerk; Lewis P. Alabaster; Ira C. Landis, superintendent. 
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3s), Riverside, California. — Heitschmidt and Matcham, Architects, Los Angeles. 
' from the abandoned camps. Approval was 
asked and received from the state schoolhous- 
' ing authorities to utilize certain surplus army : 
; buildings for classroom purposes. 
In Camp Anza, just two miles outside of 
the city limits of the city of Riverside a 
surplus hospital unit was found. In the hos- 
: pital unit there were twenty ward room units, . 
1 small theater, numerous clinics, nurses’ 4 
' quarters, administration units, six boilers and ° 
ted steam lines, and a number of covered run- 
my ' ways. To acquire this property the board of / ¢ 
ith i education applied to the War Assets Adminis- 0 
the tration, to Hon. John Phillips, Congressman 
lily representing the Riverside area, and to the f 
alf two senators representing California ; , 
ith Eventually eight of the ward rooms, the ; 
ngs theater, and three of the boilers and appur f 
tenant steam lines and fittings were sold to f 
the school district at a 95 per cent discount _— 
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Pi 
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Plot and Floor Plan, 
Arlington Avenue Ele- 
mentary School, River- 
side, California. — Heit- 
schmidt and Matcham, 
Architects, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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In 1945, the Lewiston School District, 
Idaho, voted bonds to build new school build- 
ings. The public was informed that the city 
was to have three new school buildings and 
a vocational shop building. These schools were 
to provide adequate classrooms to care for 
crowded school conditions. The amount of 
this bond election was based on estimates of 
construction costs made in 1944. It was dis- 

covered when plans were being developed in 
the spring of this year that the money, be- 
cause of the increased prices, would build but 
one school building of the construction that 
was originally planned. Superintendent L. L. 

Carlson and the architects realized that they 

must discard all previous plans and attack the 

problem from the standpoint of providing 
classrooms with all the features necessary for 
carrying out the school program and class- 
rooms of adequate size. It was also realized 
that the construction would employ only ma- 
terials that were readily available locally, that 
all wasteful architectural features must be 
abandoned. Through the co-operation of the 
school board and the superintendent, a plan 
was developed which was even better than 
the original plans. After bids were received 
the construction costs were found to be within 
the funds available 

Bids were asked on a combined bid for the 
three schools and separate bids for each school 


Perspective, 


SCHOOL 


Lewiston 
Builds Comprehensive 
Elementary Ss 


chools 


building. Separate bids 
were called for on gen- 
eral construction, plumb- 
ing and heating, and elec- 
tric wiring and lighting 
The combined bids of the 
lowest contractors for the 
respective parts of the 
work resulted in a saving 
of approximately $12,000 
under the separate bids 
for the individual schools 


ee le 


The contracts were 
awarded to: 


Brennan & Cahoon, Inc., Pocatello, Idaho, 
for the General Construction Contract 


amounting to $469,783 
Lewiston Plumbing, Heating & Sheet 

Metal Co., Lewiston, Idaho, for 

Plumbing and Heating Contract 

amounting to 118,171 
C-L Electric Co., Pocatello, Idaho, for 

the Electrical Contract amounting to 33,942 
The total cost of construction $621,132 


The total cubic contents of the three build- 
ings amounts to 1,380,000 cubic feet, making 
the cost per cubic foot approximately 45 cents 

Each building contains a combination gym- 
nasium-auditorium, including 
shower rooms, 


locker and 
bleacher seating. stage and 
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Perspective, Whitman School, 


dressing rooms, lunchroom, kitchen, health 
clinic, offices, kindergarten, general toilet 
rooms. In addition, the Webster School and 
Whitman School have 12 classrooms each, 
and the Orchard School has six classrooms. 
Estimating the cost of the combination gym- 
nasium and auditorium facilities, the lunch- 
room and kitchen, it was found that cost per 
classroom amounted to less than $10,000 
per room 

One of the special features of the plan is 
the combination gymnasium and auditorium 
which is also planned to serve as a community 
center for use of Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings, etc. This gymnasium-auditorium has 


the stage constructed over the boiler room 
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Orchard School, Lewiston, Idaho. — Whitehouse & Price, Architects, Spokane, Washington. 
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Lewiston, Idaho. — Whitehouse & Price, 


reinforced concrete, has the 
shower and locker rooms constructed under 
the bleachers, thus using every available space 
By constructing the stage over the boiler room 
the amount of excavation was minimized. A 


which is of 
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Architects, Spokane, Washington. 


lunchroom and kitchen adjoins the gymna- 
sium-auditorium which will serve as the school 
cafeteria and also be used for serving com- 
munity dinners. 

The buildings are being constructed with 
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exterior walls and fire walls of brick, using a 
light colored face brick. The foundations are 
of concrete. The boiler and fuel room con- 
struction is of reinforced concrete. The bal- 
ance of the construction is wood frame. The 
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Board of Education, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Left to right: Floyd S. Brown, clerk; C. M. Solberg, president; Dr. R. C. 
Peterson; L. L. Carlson, superintendent; Glenn Gage; J. J. Church; 
George Williamson. 
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roots are 
roofing. 

The interior walls of the building are plas- 
ter. The ceiling treatment in classrooms, corri- 
dors, lunchroom, and gymnasium is acoustical 
tile 

The shower and locker rooms are finished 
with glazed structural tile units. The general 
toilet have ceramic tile wainscots 
Toilet partitions are of metal. The floor cover- 
ing throughout is asphalt tile. 

The woodwork is of native Ponderosa pine 
and will be given a natural finish. It is also 
planned to have natural finished furniture. 
The rooms are all being treated with pastel 
colors, varying the colors for the different 
rooms. 


flat with tar and gravel built-up 


rooms 


The heating systems are stoker-fired steam 
plants. The unit ventilators will be used in 
the air conditioning of classrooms. 

The primary rooms all have individual toilet 
rooms. The classrooms all have many built-in 
features 





Perspective, Webster School, Lewiston, Idaho. 


Whitehouse & Price, Architects, Spokane, Washington. 





School Building News 


© San Francisco, Calif. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, 
New York School Planning Expert, has been ap 
pointed by the board of education to conduct a 
preliminary survey of the school plant. The su 
vey findings will be used in planning 
000 school-bond issue to be presented to the 
voters next spring. The survey, to be completed 
by April 15, will (1) analyze the present school 
plant, (2) present population growth and trend 
studies, (3) recommend new school sites, and 
(4) relate the school curriculum to the school 
planning. Dr. Engelhardt, in a statement to the 
school board, said that the school plant should 
be in continuous use all of the waking day, up 
to 16 hours. The auditoriums, gymnasiums, confer 
ence rooms, and large classrooms should be adapt 
able to out-of-school-hour use 

© Hinsdale, Ill. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $2,200,000 for the construc 
tion of a high school building. Plans are being 
made for the sale of the bonds early in April, 
1948. The board is planning convert the pres 





a $30,000, 


ent senior high school into a junior high school 
© Abbeville, La. The Vermilion parish school 
board has called an election to vote $1,600,006 
in bonds for new school projects The new school 
facilities are badly 
enrollment 

© Houston, Tex. The school board has voted to 
begin a survey of the school plant to determine 
its actual housing needs and the approximate cost 
of each project The board has sold $5,004,000 in 
bonds from its $25,000,000 issue voted last June 
© Beloit, Wis 


needed to meet an increase in 


A school-bond issue in the amount 
of $150,000 has been approved by the board for 
additions to three schools. The bond issue in 
place of the pay-as-you-go plan was adopted 
because of the low interest rates prevailing and 
the need for keeping the taxes down. The board 
has received a gift of $3,000 to be applied toward 
the proposed Memorial High School 

> Stratford, Conn. A survey of the school plant 
has recently been completed by Supt. Charles E 
Chaffee and his staff, at the request of the 
of education and the town council. The 
was intended to inform the citizens as to the 
present situation in the schools with a view of 
determining the future schoolhousing needs of 
the town. The building program, as outlined, 


board 
Survey 


will cover a period of years and will provide a 
long-term building program to insure adequate 
school facilities in future years. At the present 
time, the board has plans and specifications ready 
for bids for the construction of a large gym 
nasium. The building will include a musical section 
and an administrative unit. The cost is estimated 
at $725,006 

> Manhattan, Kans. The school board has em 
ployed Dr. J. W. Twente and Dr. Carl B. Althaus, 
of Kansas University, to conduct a survey of the 
school plant. The survey is a preliminary step in 
the direction of a school-building program which 
the board is planning. The board has purchased 


additional land to be used in enlarging the junior 
and senior high school 

© Portland, Ind. Construction work has _ been 
started on the new Garfield elementary school, 


which is to be completed ready tor occupancy in 
September, 1948 In addition to six 
the building will contain a clink 
and an office Messrs. McGuire & Shook, Indi 
anapolis, are the architects 

© Wabash. Ind. The school board has created a 
sinking fund to be used for financing new build 
ing projects. It is estimated that the fund will 
amount to $300,000 in 12 vears 


class! Ooms 


a teacher room 
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Perspective, Elementary and High School, East 133rd Place and South Corliss Avenue, Chicago, 
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John C. Christensen, Architect, Board of Education, Chicago. 


A Building for a 12-Year School 


The architectural departments of large city 
school systems meet problems in schoolhouse 
planning which are unique. One such problem 
is the planning of school buildings for neigh- 
borhood communities so situated by geo- 
graphic or industrial and railroad limits that 
they require special types of school buildings 
New York. Chicago. and other large cities 
ire confronted with situations of this kind 

Recently. John C. Christensen, architect for 
he Chicago board of education, was asked 
to plan a school building to meet the prob 
ems of a sharply limited area, the Altgeld 
Gardens Housing Project, and to provide a 
building which would serve for a kindergarten 
ind 12 years of elementary and secondary 
schooling. The educational department of the 
school administration had determined that 

he building should provide space for 1200 
children, of which 350 are enrolled in grades 

to 12 
The building occupies a site measuring 635 

573 feet, with the principal frontage on 
he longer side. The building is so located 

it extensions can be made if the enrollment 
requires, and complete play areas can be 
de veloped to the rear of the structure 

The building provides an administrative 

e and offices for the several instructional 
epartments. It includes 20 standard class 


in art department, a commercial room 


boratories i library for the high schoo] 
i smaller library for the elementary 
hool, a music room, a high school study 


mm, a kindergarten, a suite of 4 shops for 








- GROUND~- FLOOR’ PL@N- 
Elementary and High School, East 133rd Place and South Corliss 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


John C. Christensen, Architect, 


Board of Education, Chicago. 
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“SECOND-FLOOR: PLAN - 


Elementary and High School, East 133rd Place and 
South Corliss Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


industrial arts, a mechanical drawing room, a 

clinic, 2 teachers’ rest rooms, a lunchroom - 
with kitchen adjoining, a rifle range, and a 

drill room for the ROTC 


on -_ = __.= 
The auditorium and gymnasium have been 


combined in one room having a play area of Peys susp 
60 by 96 feet. The room is planned to seat a 
( upils; it lude the teache a 
OO pupils; it includes spaces lor the teachers ‘ 


a stage, and shower and locker rooms ete om 


The exterior design is modernistic with a = 
few touches of modernized classic ornament Siiatete abet 
The exterior facing is brick, the trim is 
Bedford cut stone, and the window sash is A 
steel. The entire structure is fireproof, with 


concrete foundations, steel columns and 


beams, tile arch floors and roof, and tile V4 +e 
. 4 + 
| partitions. The main walls throughout are 
brick. The corridors are finished with asphalt- 
tile floors, tile wainscot, plaster walls, and J 
: a = = +} 
acoustic-tile ceilings. The stairs are of steel 4 
with terrazzo treads and glazed-tile wainscot- sem 


ing. The classrooms have maple floors and 
trim, painted-canvas wainscot, plaster walls 


home “ecdadics 


and ceilings. The auditorium has maple floors, 
terra cotta walls, and acoustic-tile ceiling. The 
toilet rooms have ceramic-tile floors, glazed- 
tile walls, and plaster ceilings. Suitable finishes 
for hard wear are provided in the shops and 
laboratories 

The building is heated by means of high 
pressure steel water-tube boilers, with under 
feed stokers. The ventilation throughout is 
mechanical, with separate unit heaters in th 
automotive shop. Air filters are of the throv 

away type. The temperature in all rooms 


/ controlled by pneumatic thermostats 
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The electrical equipment includes fluorescent 
and filament lighting, a complete program- 
clock system, intercommunicating telephones, 
and fire-alarm call boxes. Conduit has been 
installed for complete radio and public-address 
systems. Outlets are provided for power in the 
shops and laboratories and for visual educa- 
tion in all classrooms 

The sanitary installations are of the heavy 
duty type, with vitreous washbowls, urinals 
drinking fountains, and toilets. The toilet and 
shower partitions are of marble 

The corridors are lined with steel lockers, 
and the classrooms, shops, libraries, and lab- 
oratories have especially designed wood cabi 
nets and bookcases 


building was let 


The contract for the 
November 26, 1947, at a price of $2.110,6 
It is expected that the equipment will not 
exceed $89,323 in cost. The cost per cubic 
foot will be 95 cents, and on the basis of a 
normal capacity of 1200 pupils will be $1.833 
per student 

The building was designed by John C 
Christensen, architect of the board of educa- 
tion, and the architectural planning was done 
by the Educational Survey Division of the 


board of education 
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Elementary and High School, East 133rd Place and South Corliss 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. — John C. Christensen, Architect, 
Board of Education, Chicago. 
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Perspective, Southeast Side School, District 83 (Manneheim, Melrose Park P.O.), Cook County, Illinois. — 
Edward W. Rupinski and Carl Ording, Architects, Chicago. Thomas J. Higgins, Consultant, Chicago. 


A Word of Encouragement From the President 
of a School District 


948 January, 1948 
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Our school district is located in an un- 
incorporated area of Cook County about 
15 miles northwest of the Chicago Loop. 
War plants erected in the community since 
1942 increased the school membership to 
such an extent that it was imperative to 
. provide additional schoolhousing. 
. Dr. Eugene Lawler of Northwestern 
« University was retained to make a survey of 


population growth and present and future 

school requirements. Two buildings were 

recommended to satisfy immediate needs. 
Thomas J. Higgins, a consultant on 
schoolhousing, was then retained to inter- 
pret the educational requirements into 
school plans that would relieve the present 
' overcrowding and provide for expansion as 
the enrollment in the schools of the district 

increased. 

’ Bond issues in the amount of $800,000 
were voted for the construction of the 
original school units. 

Plans and specifications were prepared 
incorporating economies in construction 

ind giving consideration for availability of 
: materials. Bids were solicited and secured 


i President of the Board of Education, School District 


Cook County, Ill 


SCHOOL 





S. F. Carne! 


in January, 1947. Construction began in 
March. 

All bids were firm bids and provided for 
no escalator clauses. The extras so common 
in construction today have been nonexist- 
ent. The total extras on both buildings 
amounted to less than $500. 

There was not one day’s delay during 
the construction of these buildings due to 
lack of materials or lack of labor. 

The Southwest Side School, which is the 
larger of the two buildings, was erected 
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Fioor Plan, Southeast Side School, District 83 (Manneheim, 
Melrose Park P.O.), Cook County, Illinois. 
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at a construction cost of 67 cents per cubic 
foot. To the best of my knowledge this 
is the lowest cost school building that has 
been constructed in the Chicago metro- 
politan area since before the war. 

The buildings we have erected are com- 
plete in every respect. They are of fireproof 
construction throughout including the 
roofs. Face brick and cut stone form the 
outside walls. The corridor wainscot and 
the toilet room walls are glazed tile. All 
ceilings are acoustical tile. Walls through- 
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Perspective, Southwest Side School, District 83 (Manneheim, Melrose Park P.O.), Cook County, Illinois. - " 
Edward W. Rupinski and Carl Ording, Architects, Chicago. Thomas J. Higgins, Consultant, Chicago. ' 0: 
ce 
out except the gymnasium and shop are \. 7 th 
plastered. The corridor and classroom floors < m4 
are asphalt tile. A public-address system 2 th 
and program clock are included in the £ pl 
permanent equipment. The heating and z bi 
ventilating systems are complete, with ther- PI 
mostatic controls from each room. We are st - 
proud of our new school buildings and the Oe - 
manner in which they were erected during . 
the period in the construction industry auoi ToRium 
when pessimism was encountered on every ovm PI 
hand. J | 
Edward W. Rupinski and Carl Ording 7” Hl : 
were the architects associated with Mr. sronel a | ul 
Higgins in planning these buildings. Joseph - 
J. Duffy Co. were the general contractors. a 
HOME ARTS 7 
i a p 
| Be | ——_— a 
r 
First Floor Plan, Southwest Side School, District 83 (Manneheim, : 
| Melrose Park P.O.), Cook County, Illinois. 


PPER PART OF 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS : 
sachet atin During the month ot Ox tober, 1947, D rdge 
reported that 299 educational buildings were put 


T under contract in 37 states east of the Rocky { 
music Mountains. The total valuation of the contracts ' I 
was $44,967,000 ‘ 

During the month of November, 1947, contracts { 


were let in 11 states west of the Rocky Moun 
tains for 11 school buildings, to cost $2,514,323 





™, Scteuee Eleven additional projects were reported in initial 
stages, to cost an approximate $4,212,740 
ool SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of November short-term 

paper and refunding bonds were sold, in the 
; imount of $3,918,000 
Second Floor Plan, Southwest Side School, District 83 (Manneheim During the same month, permane nt bonds were 
} AAn!I wig . sold, in the amount of $28,960,400. The interest 
/ Melrose Park P.O.), Cook County, Illinois. rate of November 30 was 2.09 
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sllirecminsss venice? 


According to reports of the National Fire 
Protection Association, more than two thou- 
sand fires occur annually in school buildings! 

We can be thankful that more lives are not 
lost in these fires. There is good reason for 
the fact that the loss of life in such fires is 
small. If fires break out in the daytime, when 
school buildings are occupied, they are usually 
readily discovered and can be extinguished 
before they reach anything like major propor- 
; tions. Also, fire drills are so well organized 
“4 that it is only a matter of minutes before 
. the schoolhouse can be evacuated. Unfortu- 

nately, the majority of fires in schools seem 
to occur at night or on holidays, when the 
buildings are not occupied, and are well on 
the way to completely destroying the struc- 
tures before they are discovered 

Although the life loss in school fires is 
negligible, the loss in school property is enor- 
mous. According to N.F.P.A. statistics, in 
more than half of the school fires where loss 

; is known, damage exceeds $10,000 per fire. 
Of all the school fire losses studied, 32.4 per 

' cent ran higher than $50,000. It is true that 
the records of many small school fires never 
reach the N.F.P.A. files; nevertheless, the fact 
that school fires present a potential serious 
property loss is obvious. The value of school 
buildings and their equipment is high, being 
probably the highest single investment of mu- 
nicipal governments. In many communities 
the sum allotted for the building of schools, 
the payrolls, and the operation of school plant 
facilities, totals around 50 per cent of all 
public expenditures. 

The danger to school property from fire is 
common to both rural and urban areas. While 
the greatest fire losses per fire are likely to 
occur in urban areas, due to the size of the 

ri buildings, rural schools are more vulnerable 

to complete destruction. In towns, where more 

people can be expected to be on the streets 
t most hours, fires in schools are more apt 
to be discovered before they assume major 
proportions. Fire fighting equipment and water 
supply are usually more readily available. In 
rural areas, the converse is true. For these 
reasons, the problem of how to minimize 
property losses incident to school fires is a 
common one to all localities. 


a 


Dodge , : , . 
re put What lies behind school fires and how can 
. ' ] - . 
Rocky they be prevented? Records show that their 
ntracts , percentage points of origin are as follows 
ntracts { Student areas 36.5 
Moun Service areas 34.1 
14.323 Outside areas 12.4 
initial Domestic areas 5 
Miscellaneous and unknown 16.5 
Education in fire prevention and in good 
t-te “ housekeeping would seem to be the only way 
= oe vercome this problem. 
f 
Is were a : - 
nterest : on iging Director, Steel Joist Institute, Washington 6, 





The Use of Lightweight Steel Joist Floor 
Construction for School Buildings 


S. H. Bu rgess 





Visual Proof of the Effectiveness of Fire-Resistive 
Steel Joist Construction 


While these photographs were not taken of a school 
fire, they serve to show that ‘‘provided no fuel were added 
by the structural features of the building — relatively 
little damage to the structure itself will occur.’ 


’ 





A. The Steel Joists were uninjured. 


The construction in this case consisted of open web 


} 


) 
steel 


joists, supporting 2-in. cinder concrete plank flooring 
with no ceiling protection to the joists. If there had been 
1 metal lath and plaster ceiling, in all probability, no 
tural damage whatsoever would have occurred. As it 
happened, a slight warpage to ane steel joist did occur - 
owever, the use of incombustible structural members in 


ilding onfined the damage caused by the fire to its 





B. The Woodwork was charred 
several inches around opening. 


[his fire started in the basement of a home. The fire 


was caused by an electri¢ soldering iron, which was in- 
advertently not turned off after use, coming into contact 
with wood shavings left on a workbench. The fire spread 


to dry fireplace logs which were piled next to the bench 


It is not known how long the fire raged, as it was not 
discovered until waking time in the morning, the cellar 
having been closed since early the previous evening. The 
pile of fireplace logs was practically consumed when the 


fire was discovered 


Photograph A shows the condition of the ceiling of the 
usement after the fire was extinguished. Photograph B 


shows the condition of the floor immediately above. Note 
that the only damage to the room above was caused by 
the hot air which was vented into it through the air con- 
ditioning system duct. This heat charred the woodwork 


for several inches around the duct opening 
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How can the loss from school fires, when 
they do get started, be minimized? On this, 
more can be said. 

Records show that over 90 per cent of all 
major fires in school buildings have occurred 
in buildings in which either the entire struc- 
ture or the interior construction employed the 
use of combustible structural members. Ex- 
terior walls of brick or stone do not free the 
building from danger of fire. Of the figure 
quoted above, in over 70 per cent of the 
buildings, exterior masonry walls were used. 
It therefore seems logical that the method of 
overcoming the fire hazard in schools is to 
eliminate the danger of fire at the point of 
greatest potential hazard to the building, 
namely, in the interior structural framing of 
the school. 

Let us examine the problem in this light. 

As a result of fire tests made by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, it is now possible 
to express with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy the severity of fire hazard represented 
by a given weight of combustible material in 
terms of equivalent fire exposure according to 
standard test specifications. The Bureau has 
performed burn-out tests with various con- 
centrations of combustible materials — having 
a calorific value in the range of paper and 
wood (7000 to 8000 B.t.u. per pound of dry 
material) —so assembled as to represent 
building occupancies. The tests were con- 
ducted in fireproof vaults. They have shown 
that the relation between the amount of com- 
bustibles present (pounds per square foot of 
floor area) and the fire severity (expressed in 
hours of fire exposure) is approximately as 
follows: 


Av. wt. of combustibles Fire 
Lb./sq. ft. of floor area Severity 


5 1% hour 
7% ¥%, hour 
10 1 hour 
15 2% hours 
20 2 hours 
30 3 hours 
40 44 hours 
50 6 hours 
60 7 hours 


If the average combustible content (weight 


of combustibles per square foot of floor area) 


representative of an occupancy can be deter- 


mined, the above table affords a means of 
evaluating with reasonable accuracy the degree 
of fire hazard that exists in such an occu- 
pancy because of the fuel content. It also 
makes it possible to express the hazard in 
terms of the same fire exposure for the con- 
tents of a building and the materials entering 
into the construction of the building. The 
fire hazard representative of a given occu- 
pancy can be related directly to the equivalent 
degree of fire protection that is required, once 
the combustibles involved in the content and 
the occupancy are known. Note, however, that 
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High School, Upper Darby, Pa. — Heacock & Hokanson, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An 


in order to 


the total conflagration hazard represented by 


irrive at the fotai tuel content Or 


a building and its contents, the fire hazard Ol 


the combustible material incorporated into the 
structure itself must be taken into account. 


According to various school 


surveys of 


occupancies the severity of fire 


hazard iS 
contents 


represented by their combustible 
outside of tl 


10se incorpor ited 


frame of the buildings —is relatively light 
Surveys indicate that, in typical classrooms 
of schools, the combustible contents average 


from 3 to 3% pounds per square foot of the 


floor area, not including floors, finish wood- 


work, or any part of the structural frame 


of the building. Flooring will average slightly 
over 2 pounds in weight per square foot of 
area, as will the finish woodwork 


From the above, it can be 
ing combustible 


seen that incl 


floors doors. windows moi 
ing and trim, but not 
tibles that may be 


framing, the 


including any combus 
involved in the structural 
total weight of combustibles over 
floor area of the 
may be expected to 


the entire iverage school 


iverage about 5 pounds 


per square foot of floor which is, i 


terms of! 


area, 
sts tabulated 
exposure hazard ol 


less than one hour severityv 


standard fire te 
the equivalent to a hire 


} v 
aAvVOVE 


It can also be seen that, if school build- 


ings were designed to withstand a fire hazard 


equal to that produced by the burning of its 


fixtures, floor covering, and trim — provided 
that no fuel were added by the structural 
features of the building relatively little 
damage e structurt 1 occur. 
There would S 0 e € lg 1st ble 
material pI to aestro ructure 
the 1 floors were lilt of 
properly protected, incombustibl eria 
The fire would be confined to the are f j 
origin, and would burn itself out there — due 
to lack of fu 

It would therefore seem logical to erect 


‘lements of the school building of 
} 


| g 
materials which are incombustible and which 


are within a price range comparable with that 


of combustible materials. Such a type 
currently being used in many 


school buildings and lends itself ideally to this 


con- 


Struction 1S 


occupancy group. It consists of the use of 
le structural beams, 
incased in fire 


incombustible columns, and 


walls, all resistive material 
which will furnish the degree of fire protec- 
tion desired, and the use of 


iction in the 


] + 
steel 101St CO 


Str 
rt 


floor and roof assemblies 


} 
A 
Fire resistive beams, columns, and walls 


need not be discussed here as their use and 


composition is well known and has _ been 
generally accepted for many years. Although 
steel joist construction has been in general use 
for some 40 years and has been given national 
recognition for over 25 years, it has only been 
in recent years that it has really been accepted 


is a standard construction for all types of 


occupancies 

Steel joist construction may be defined as 
an assembly of steel joists, top slab, and 
ceiling below, which forms a floor system 


with varying degrees of fire resistance. 
Fire resistive ratings on this assembly have 


been established by recognized testing labora- 


ories, ranging from 1 to 4 hours, depending 
upon the thickness of the concrete slab over 


e joists and the thickness and type of 
plaster used as ceiling protection.? The steel 
joists emselves act as a support for the 

etal lath form which is used as reinforce- 

r the top concrete slab, and ceiling 

pe ipplied directly to the bottom 

chords of the joists. It is easy to erect and 

| f , e rating un be found in most modern 

r Building Materials and Structures Re- 

BM published by the National Bureau of 

1 the Handbook on Steel Joist Construction 

r as published by the Steel Joist Institute. 

I t ngtl to copy in this article, but will be 
| ‘ hy 


y the Steel Joist Institute, 1200 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


urban school in which Steel Joists were used. 


in be installed without the use of expensive 


construction equipment, thus idapting itself 
ideally for use in rural areas 

Adequate protection against the spread of 
from the use of 
because any fire 


might get started in sucl 


steel 
which 
a structure will be 
confined to the part of the building in which 


fire can be assumed 


oist construction 


originates 
As stated before, steel JOISts have been used 
as a recognized building 


years. In 1855, 


g product for many 
the first light structural mem- 
New 


These joists 


bers were used in building the State of 
York Bank in New York City 
were cold-formed from _ iron 


sheets, with 


webs and flanges riveted together. They were 
still functioning satisfactorily in 1903 


later - 


nearly 
when the 
demolished to make way for a more modern 
building 
In 1908 


nity 


years structure was 


production of formed 
steel joists was started. They were made of 
sheets formed into channels and welded back 
to back, giving the appearance of light I beam 
sections. Later, a structural section — consist- 
ing of a strip steel web and four light angles 
assembled by means of spot welds into the 
form of a girder — made its appearance. 

By 1920, architects, engineers, building offi- 
cials, and insurance rating bureaus were rec- 
ognizing and adopting this type of construc- 
tion as standard. 


quantity 


In the year 1923, the first open web joist 
made its appearance. It was produced in the 
form of a Warren truss, in which the chords 
consisted of two round bars and the web of a 
single continuous bent bar. The chords and 
webs were thus made of considerably sturdier 
sections than those found in pressed steel 
joists, with little or no increase in *he weight 
of material used. Assembly was accomplished 
by means of electric arc welding. The bearing 
ends were made 2% inches deep in all cases 
by bending up the bottom chords near the 
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High School, Falls Church, Va. Virginia State Department of Education, 
Division of School Buildings, Architects. 


An example of typical modern suburban school, in which erection the use of 
Steel Joist Construction was employed. 


supports. Open web joists were thereby made 
inherently stable against overturning, result- 
ing in more speedy and less costly erection. 
While this type of end bearing is still con- 
dered standard, some manufacturers of open 
web joists are producing joists of other de- 
signs, to accommodate special job conditions. 

Phe design of steel joists has been con- 

ntly developed and improved since their 
first introduction. Open web joists are now 
made by expanding and forming one piece of 
metal into open web joists, and by assembling 
several pieces of metal into a joist by weld- 

Some manufacturers use fusion welding, 
others resistance welding. 

In conjunction with the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, the Steel Joist Institute has 
1 a complete standardization of a full 
nge of open web joists, by adopting “Sim- 
Recommendation R94-30 
This recommendation shows the properties 


plified Practice 


} 
+ 


lowable total loads in pounds per linear 
of open web steel joists and is the Official 
Loading Table for the Steel Joist Institute 
Although steel joists were developed pri- 
marily to provide a rigid, fire-resistive, dur- 
ible, and relatively light floor construction, 
ire other marked advantages for their 

use in school buildings. 
For example, steel joists are completely 
standardized as to lengths, depths, and carry 
ing capacities. They are completely shop fabri- 


cated. They reach the job site tagged and 
ready for immediate placing, needing only to 
be hoisted into their proper place and to be 


hed to supporting members. 
rhe joists can be placed immediately after 


the iin supporting members are erected and 
sired, walls can be built up to the suc- 
ceeding stories and the entire structure closed 
in before the concrete slabs are poured 
The use of open web steel joists permits 


passage of pipes and conduits through 
le Openings in all directions, thus providing 
COI Iment at little or no added cost. 

The lightness of steel joisted floor systems 
ps to provide economies in the design 
structural frame of buildings, making 
ble to effect economies in the size of 
g members. Its economies are even re- 
in the design of foundations of proj- 

é due to the saving in dead weight of the 


construction. Where bad soil conditions are 
encountered, the lightness of steel joist con- 
struction makes its use particularly desirable. 

Steel joist construction is not expensive con- 
struction. To quote a prominent firm of archi- 
tects in the Middle West: “We are satisfied 
that under present conditions steel joist floors 
and roofs are less expensive than reinforced 
concrete and very little, if any, more costly 
than wood.” Steel joisted fire-resistive con- 
struction has rapidly expanded its field of 
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usefulness to a point where many million 
square feet of floors and roofs are being in- 
stalled annually. Exhibiting definite advan- 
tages, it has established a real place for itself 
in the building industry. 
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COUNTY SCHOOL COMMITTEES IN WISCONSIN 


Under a law passed by the 1947 session of 
the Wisconsin legislature, county school com- 
mittees have begun work for readjusting the 
school districts of their respective counties to 
provide better educational opportunities and to 
even up educational costs on an economic basis. 
The committees consist of six laymen, three 
representing rural areas and three appointed from 
city or town school districts. Working with the 
county superintendent, the committees are author- 
ized, after a public hearing, to alter, dissolve, 
consolidate, or create school districts. If they 
see fit, all schools of a county may be organized 
in a single district. 

While it is expected that the committees will 
make long-range plans for district organization, 
numerous immediate problems must be solved. 
Their first responsibility will be to pass on tui- 
tion costs in excess of $5 per week per child. 
Then they will be asked to approve the attach- 
ment of some 1200 suspended districts which 
do not operate a school but send their children 
to a neighboring district and pay tuition. These 
districts will receive no state aid after the end 
of the present school year and will thus be 
discouraged from continuing to exist. An effort 
to place all inhabited territory in the state in 
a high school district is another problem for some 
committees in the northern counties. 





How Not to Locate a School Building 


When the Nathan Hale School, Chicago, was built, it was located in an open area in 
which modest homes were being erected. Then the city bought the adjoining unoccupied blocks 
of land for the Municipal Airport. Now, across from the playground, large airliners are 
coming in and taking off at all hours of the day. The hazard is so high that special so called 

fire’ drills are held to minimize the possibility of disaster and panic. The giant airliners 
frequently skim over the building. (Chicago Sun Photo) 
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SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION IN 1948 


THE year 1947 has contributed much to 
the confusion of the schoolhousing situa- 
tion and little to the alleviation of the 
plant problems of school boards. Costs of 
construction have continued to rise; labor 
has lost rather than gained in efficiency; 
materials are still scarce and have not 
improved in quality; there is evidence that 
financing will be more difficult because of 
the increased demands of other divisions 
of local and state government for the tax 
dollar; federal housing and economic poli- 
cies point to higher interest rates. In spite 
of all these facts schoolhouse contracts let 
rose to 250 million dollars and bond issues 
exceeded 300 million dollars. 

The total backlog of school plant needs 
is variously estimated at 7 to 11 billion 
dollars and there are numerous signs that 
in 1948 the school boards will break 
through the dammed up obstacles to pro- 
vide their children with needed buildings. 
The conservative FWA forecast anticipates 
outlays for school buildings of 300 million 
dollars, and other authorities foresee con- 
tracts for more than 350 to 400 million 
dollars. There is good hope that federal 
efforts to stave off inflation will make 
prices of steel and other building materials 
more stable before the end of the year. 
Contractors will then be able to make less 
wild guesses concerning their costs. It is 
interesting that New York City, unlike 
other metropolitan communities, is going 
ahead with a big program of construction 
and now has more schoolhouses under way 
than at any time in its history. 

Much progress has been made during the 
year in the planning of over-all school 
plant programs, and still greater progress 
has been evidenced in the planning of in- 
dividual schoolhouses. Great help has been 
found in the 1946 recommended standards 
of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, in four state and two city 
bulletins, and in a special publication on 
the planning of facilities for physical edu- 
cation and athletics. The leadership of the 
physical education and recreation group 
should encourage the science teachers, the 
industrial arts and vocation teachers, and 
other special teachers to do group research 
in the field of planning. 

During the past year the planning of 
the classroom for the varied activities of 


elementary class groups has challenged the 
imagination of architects, particularly 
those interested in primary education and 
in preschool work. Much has been done 
to make the rooms adaptable to group and 
individual work without sacrificing the in- 
struction of an entire class. Genuine prog- 
ress has been made too in improving the 
natural and artificial lighting, unit ventila- 
tion, and equipment for varied activities 
and academic study. If schoolmen and 
architects have been unwilling to accept 
the new high standards of artificial illumi- 
nation, they have done much to better 
over-all conditions by means of light col- 
ored furniture, chalkboards, floors, and 
wall finishes. 

The adaptation of modernistic design to 
the postwar school plant seems to be uni- 
versal and not altogether successful. Its 
acceptance seems to be based more on the 
necessity of holding down costs by elimi- 
nating ornament and allowing the open 
plan to result in a lack of balance, than 
on a conscious understanding of the philos- 
ophy of the modern art movement. As a 
result many of the designs are difficult to 
distinguish from office buildings, commer- 
cial laboratories, or even factories — the 
basic elements are identical and the espe- 
cial quality of the educational processes 
and the use by small children and younger 
adolescents is wholly lost on the observer. 
There is too a lack of correlation with the 
immediate surroundings of the new build- 
ings and a failure to appraise and _ har- 
monize them with the spirit of the com- 
munity. It will be necessary for architects 
to further study the inwardness of the 
modern idea of architectural design before 
we shall enjoy the satisfying qualities 
which such pioneers like Gropius and 
Saarinen have built into their schools. In 
this connection, some of the recent Dutch, 
English, and Swiss work, and even some 
of the overambitious Italian work deserves 
study. 

The financing of school plants in 1948 
will be based more than ever on bond 
issues. Unfortunately, the efforts of the 
Federal Government for controlling infla- 
tion, the expected reduction of income 
taxes, and a general reaction against ex- 
ceedingly low interest rates have raised 
the average cost of first quality municipal 
bonds from a low average interest rate of 
1.5 to slightly in excess of 2 per cent. 
Unfortunately too, the increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries and the rise in all current 
operating expenses have reduced the ability 
of school districts to levy annual taxes for 
pay-as-you-go building outlays. In all too 
many communities the bonding capacity is 
too low to meet plant needs under present 
excessive building costs and relief must 
come from state or federal sources. The 
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former offer greater possibilities through 
legislation for the enlargement of school 
districts and for continuous aid, on the 
order of the Florida law, through which 
reserves can be built up. 

The year 1948 should see a revival of 
school plant construction to a marked de- 
gree. It is criminal that in states where 
there is the highest industrial prosperity, 
children in considerable numbers should be 
housed in buildings which are fire hazards, 
that they should study in damp and insani- 
tary classrooms, and that half-day sessions 
should be tolerated. The enrollment in 
kindergartens and primary grades has risen 
measurably in practically all cities and the 
new entries are likely to continue at high 
levels for four or five years. All this means 
that it is seriously wrong to wait for the 
complete stabilization of the materials 
markets and building industry. The young 
children need adequate schoolhousing now 
and it is the responsibility of the school 
boards to provide it. 


THE PASSING OF 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
THE death of Nicholas Murray Butler re- 
moves from the American scene an edu- 
cator whose magnificent services have been 
somewhat dimmed during his declining 
years. Had he died in 1920, his passing 
would have been marked by deep and gen- 
uine regret on the part of educators at 

every level of school service. 

Dr. Butler’s important work was _ per- 
formed between 1895 and 1920 when he 
launched The Educational 
Review, organized Teachers College, broad- 
ened the scope of Columbia University, 
and brought together within its halls an 
outstanding faculty of scholars and spe- 
cialists in education, economics, history, 
international affairs, oriental life and cul- 
tures, and modern and ancient languages. 
Unquestionably, many of the men to whom 


successively 


he offered complete academic freedom, 
went far beyond and even contrary to his 
own views. To what extent they helped or 
harmed American education and American 
life and culture cannot now be estimated. 
An evaluation of their effect on the total 
stream of life in the United States must 
await a later perspective. 

The great enrollments of Columbia Uni- 
versity, its huge endowments, and _ its 
present vast influence are Dr. Butler’s 
monument. 


> 


THE GOAL OF ALL TEACHERS 
In peace or in war, in adversity or in pros- 
perity, the children must come first in all our 
deliberations and actions. — Joseph F. Landis. 


A true master of his subject can generally 
explain it. — Curtis Dahl, University of 
Tennessee. 
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A Classroom for Primary Schools 
J. Chester Swanson and Fred W. Hosler 


The Allentown, Pa., public schools are 


building two primary schools. The philosophy 


of the primary schools as a part of the city 
school system was presented in a previous 
article in this JouRNAL. Description of the 
planning and design of a four-room primary 
school was also presented in this JOURNAL 
recently. This article is to describe somewhat 
in detail certain features of the classrooms 
that are a part of two primary schools now 
under construction in the city of Allentown, 
ra. 

Teacher committees at the kindergarten, 
first-, second-, and third-grade levels worked 
with the architects and the administrative 
staff in determining the features of the class- 
rooms in such a building. It was the purpose 
of the various planning groups to make these 
classrooms more attractive, more flexible, and 
in every possible way a room which would 
improve the general efficiency of instruction. 
Many of the features are not new, but the 
inclusion of all these features in a single 
room with certain unique additions will be 
interesting, we believe, to many who are 
thinking in terms of a new building. 

The rooms are heated by radiant heat in 
the floor, and a unit ventilator provides ad- 
ditional heat and proper changes of air. There 

isphalt tile on the floor with the exception 
of an area around the wash basin, drinking 
fountain, and clay table, which is designated 
as the wet area, and has a colored concrete 
floor with a drain. 

Figure 1 shows the general plan and layout 
of the room with the relative position of this 
room in relation to the hall, office, and other 
classrooms. The general layout will be dis- 
cussed and reference made to this figure 
throughout the article. Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 
show the elevation of each of the walls and 
illustrate the general distribution of the black- 
board, windows, and glass block areas. 
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Typical classroom layout for primary school, 


Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


It can be seen that light enters the room 
from three different walls. The main outside 
window wall is shown in Figure 2. There 
is a door in this wall that leads directly to 
the playground area. Shelves are placed under- 
neath the windows through the whole length 
of this wall and are available for individual 


students and display and reference materials. 


The window sills are 30 inches from the floor 


with a clear glass window in an aluminum 
frame of a height of 3 feet. Above the window 
is a 6 foot area of prismatic glass block. The 
location of one of the germicide lights in this 
room is shown above the door in this wall. 
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Elevation of outside window wall. 
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voncrete-Floor 


Fig. 3. 


The front wall of the room is shown in 
Figure 3. The location of another germicide 
lamp is shown. A strip of reversible chalk 
and pin boards is located in this front wall. 
These boards may be lifted out and reversed. 
On one side it is a light green colored chalk 
board. On the other side combination cork 
material or thumbtacking material is on the 
surface. These boards are also provided with 
an extension at the chalk trough level which 
will permit these boards to be placed at an 
angle and provide an easel on which children 
may work. This same type of board can 
also be seen on the back wall (Fig. 5). 

The front elevation shows the location of 
the wash basin or better termed the wash 
fountain. It is a piece of equipment which 
is not generally found classroom, but is 
often found in industrial shops. It is a large 
semicircular basin with a rod 
which, when stepped on, 


the bottom 
produces a fountain- 
type spray from the head of the fountain, 
covering the whole semicircular area of the 
fountain. This means that five to ten children 
may wash at this fountain at any one time 
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Elevation of front wall. 


and still be in complete view of the teacher. 
At the side of the room in this same area is 

drinking fountain made of material which 
matches the wash fountain. The floor in 
this area is made of colored concrete with a 
drain so that any spilled or splashed water 
is taken care of and does not produce general 
wet conditions throughout the room. 

On the inside wall (Fig. 4) the wash 
fountain and drinking fountain also appear. 
An aquarium may also be seen in this area 
between these two fountains. This is a large, 
rather deep, aquarium which is built in the 
wall and can be seen from both the hall 
side and the classroom side. A wire top on 
the aquarium prevents anything being thrown 
in or material in the aquarium being disturbed. 
On the outside of the room in the hall area, 
this aquarium becomes a decorative feature of 
the building. On the inside it provides a 
point of interest and an element which may 
be used the instructional program. 

This inside wall elevation shows that light 
enters between the 10- and 12-foot space in 
the classroom from above the roof over the 
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hall and office areas. This wall also has a 
door which enters directly into the office. 
This particular room is intended for the head 
teacher who acts as principal and therefore 
maintains the office for school records and 
for interviews with patrons. The third germ- 
icide light is shown in Figure 4 above the 
office door. At the right end of this wall is 
shown the area which is used as a cloak 
closet where children hang their coats, leave 
their overshoes, hats, and books. This is 
shown more in detail in Figure 6 and is dis- 
cussed when this area in the room is described 
more in detail. 

The back of the room (Fig. 5) shows 
another large glass block area providing 
another appreciable source of light to this 
room. The glass block used in this room is 
a prismatic glass block which is designed to 
carry light rays to the ceiling for reflection 
into other parts of the room. The back of 
the room shows the coat area, a work area, 
and cabinets. These cabinets will be described 
later in the article and are shown more in 
detail in Figure 7. 

In Figure 1 is shown an area blocked off 
by a coat rack fixture and a cabinet and cart 
fixture. This is 12 feet square, and the pieces 
of equipment serve to partition it from the 
room. It is a combined work and storage 
area and is provided with shelves, a permanent 
table, and a movable table. A teacher can 
use this area for her own work or also can 
send children there to perform work projects 
which for certain reasons might be better 
performed in a somewhat secluded area than 
in another part of the room. The coat and 
cabinet fixtures are only 5 feet high and 
therefore do not make this area a particularly 
dark corner. Light enters this area directly 
above on both of its interior walls. 

The coat rack fixture is illustrated in Figure 
6. It is of simple construction made in our 
school vocational shops and has proved highly 
satisfactory in primary grade classrooms in 
which it is now in use. It will be movable 
and if for any reason the teacher would 
prefer not to use this type of a “fenced off” 
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Elevation of inside corridor wall. 
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has a work area, it can be placed against the wall. 
office. The other section of this equipment consists 
ie head of a cabinet and worktable area very similar 
erefore in design to the familiar old kitchen cabinet. 
ds and This is shown in detail in Figure 7. 

germ- The base of this work area houses two 


ve the carts on rubber tired wheels which can be 
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Fig. 5. 
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Elevation of back wall. 


A mounted on bent steel tubing very similar 
to that of which the chairs and tables are 
constructed. This piano is very light, com- 
paratively inexpensive, and fits in very well 
with the general tone of a primary classroom. 























wall is used in all parts of the room. This serves as 
cloak a place to store commonly used materials 
, leave when they are not actually in use. The table 
‘his is area is a low height which can be readily 
is dis- reached by children of this age in a standing 
scribed position. The storage cabinets above provide ‘Ravers 
facilities for the teacher to store materials 
shows which would be commonly used at this table. 
viding The back of this cabinet would provide hooks 
o this for the teacher to use as her coat closet if 
yom is she did not want to use the cloak closet 
ned to provided in the teachers rest room in this 
lection building. The general objective of the design 
ack of of this work area was to provide a storage 
¢ area, 
scribed 
ore in 
ed off 
id cart | 
pieces 
mm the : 
storage 
nanent 
er can 
sO can 
rojects 
better 
a than 
it and 
h and I soteeaaaenet 
cularly Fig. 6. The rack for coats, hats, and overshoes also acts as 
irectly the wall of the work area. 
Figure vork area not readily visible from the 
in our room proper and yet to give a maximum ment which is a part 
highly ervision by the teacher. a very small three and 


ms in rhe classroom is equipped with tables and 


»vable, rs made in our own vocational shops. 
would The chairs are fabricated from stainless 
ed off” steel tubing with padded seats and backs 


1 with very colorful plastic material. 
The chairs are very light, and their color adds 
to the general attractiveness and uniqueness 
of the room. The tables are made from the 
stainless steel tubing bent to form legs 
s commonly observed in modern furniture. 
rhe top is of a bleached maple finished in its 
tural light tan color. As the illustration 
shows, various sizes of tables are used. The 
different sizes are used in order to provide 
he teacher with the possibility of flexibility 
iting various pupils. Pupils may be 
seated individually, in groups of two, or in 
groups of eight. 

Certain projections appear in this room 
which are movable counter height bookshelves. 
lhese pieces of equipment are used to “fence 
olf” certain areas of the room for a library 

in art area, or other types of activity 

; " the teacher may desire. They are port- 
ind can be placed as the teacher so 
A filing cabinet and a desk are pro- 
for the teacher and are constructed of 
ls similar to the desks and chairs used 


rec 


f 





The teacher group and the architects who 





have worked with the staff in the design of 
9 this classroom are highly enthusiastic with 
the appearance, flexibility, and utility of the 
room and its equipment as a whole. By using 
teacher committees and our vocational shops, 
the whole building and its equipment has been 
a focal point of interest to our whole school 











system and to our community. 

A parent-teacher group has been active in 
the area in which these buildings are being 
constructed for more than a year before 
actual beginning of the project. We hope to 
use many of the features in this classroom 


by the pupils. An additional piece of equip- as a model for refurnishing and refinishing 


half octave 


this classroom is many of our present elementary classrooms 
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The magazine and storage rack serves as portion of 


the wall of work area. 
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Is the Use of Germicidal Aerosols 
Feasible in Schools? 


Paul W. Seagers* 


The dispersing of smoke, chemicals, per- 
fumes, and other substances into air to drive 
away or appease the “evil spirits,” long asso- 
ciated with disease and mistortune, antedates 
recorded history; however, one of the first 
scientific approaches to air sterilization, other 
than fumigation, was conducted by A. T. 
Masterman! in 1918 when he used solutions 
of hypochlorite in the humidifiers of the 
Lancashire ‘Cotton Mills. Since this time a 
number of scientists throughout the world 
have raced to give us air in confined places 
which is relatively germ free. Limited space 
will permit mention of only a few efforts to 
show the trend. 

In 1928, Douglas, Hill, and Smith? used a 
fine spray of electrolyzed sea water containing 
NaOC, with about 1 per cent of chlorine and 
“were able to effect a marked or complete 
killing of Bacillus Coli dispersed in the air.” 
The concentration used was 1 gm. of solution 
in 2 million cc. of air. In 1938 M. A. Trillat 
wrote an article on germicidal aerosols for the 
Bulletin of the Academy of Medicine in which 
he states that he had tested the efficiency ot 
a number of bactericidal compounds and 
found resorcinol and sodium hypochlorite sat- 
isfactory except that sodium hypochlorite be- 
comes disagreeable after a period of time 
Twort and Baker *. * suggested hexylresorcinol 
and resorcinol as the two phenols best suited 
for use in disinfecting the air. Then Pulvertait 
and Walker® in England extended Trillat’s 
and Masterman’s work and recommended a 
solution of resorcinol in glycerol and water. 
It was then found in this country that when 
propylene glycol is used as the vehicle in 
place of aqueous solutions the aerosol activity 
increased; and it was subsequently found that 
propylene glycol and other related glycols are 
in themselves effective. Propylene glycol was 
found much more effective in vapor form than 
in atomized mists or droplets. 

Robertson® and associates made several 
tests to find out the effect of propylene glycol 
on staphylococcus albus. They found out that 
upon spraying the test chamber with propy- 
lene glycol the colonies of staphylococcus 
dropped from 2124 to 3, while those in the 
control chamber dropped from 2140 to 1940. 
In 15 minutes they were completely killed in 
the test chamber, while 510 colonies remained 
in the control chamber. They found that com- 
plete sterilization took place using a mixture 
of 1 to 2 million.? Trimethylene acted about 
the same. About the same effects were also 
demonstrated upon pneumococci, hemolytic 
streptococci, H. influenzae, and H. pertussis in 
the test chamber. They also found that the 
addition of hexylresorcinol to propylene glycol 
increased its effectiveness over a longer period 
but not immediately; thus because of this fact 
and the greater potential toxicity of its use 
except in exceptional circumstances, is thought 
undesirable. Robertson states “atmospheres 
containing propylene glycol vapor are invisi- 


ble, odorless, and nonirritating: this glycol is 
*Prof. of Education and School Building Consultant 
School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington. Ind 


essenually nontoxic when given orally or intra- 
venously. 

Alter demonstrating the effectiveness of gly- 
cols under laboratory conditions the next nat- 
ural step was to determine how they acted 
under normal living conditions. ‘Lhis was com- 
plicated because o1 the need tor designing the 
equipment and apparatus to vaporize the cor- 
rect quantities for aur sterilization and yet not 
log the atmosphere. Wells® found that “an 
ordinary heating element submerged in a 
beaker of propylene glycol will evaporate up- 
wards of a grain per minute.” In kngland’ a 
Phantomyst machine was developed tor this 
purpose. It used the principle of mixing pro- 
pylene glycol with other compounds and va- 
porizing it by means of a container like the 
aerosol bomb used in killing mosquitoes. A 
“glycostat” was developed by Puck!” and 
others. ‘This used a photocell which was in- 
eliective where dust and tobacco smoke was 
present. A newer design of the “glycostat”’ 
appears to be fairly accurate in controlling 
glycol vapors within the range of minimum 
concentration for bactericidal action and 
maximum concentration where fogging ap- 
pears. Still other controls were developed 
during the war by the Canadian and American 
armed forces. While considerable progress has 
been made in the development of vaporizing 
equipment, nevertheless the control of tri- 
ethylene glycol is still difficult and is not 
recommended for small rooms.'! It takes a 
smaller concentration of triethylene glycol 
than propylene glycol to be bactericidal, .0018 
mg. per liter to .0033 mg. per liter as against 
.048 mg. per liter to .094 mg. per liter; 
however, the small range between the bacteri- 
cidal concentration and its precipitating con- 
centration (when it forms fog or condenses on 
the walls or windows) confines the use of tri- 
ethylene glycol to large rooms equipped with 
sensitive “glycostats.” 

Robertson and others 17-15 used both pro- 
pylene and triethylene glycol vapors in pro- 
tecting mice against infection from air-borne 
influenza virus. They found that both vapors 
are effective and that the experimental mice 
lived while the control mice died within 4 to 
10 days from influenza. They state “the action 
of the propylene glycol vapor on the virus 
droplets is exceedingly rapid and may ap- 
proach the rate at which glycol vapor kills 
bacteria suspended in air.” 

Harris and Stokes 14.15 made a three-year 
study of the control of air-borne cross in- 
fection of the common cold at the Children’s 
Seashore House at Atlantic City, N. J. Both 
propylene and triethylene glycol were used. 
This institution being a convalescent home, 
where the patients were mostly bedfast, pre- 
cluded, to a high degree, infection by direct 
droplet hits or direct contact. The study was 
divided into three-week periods in three wards 
on two floors. After three weeks the control 
groups became experimental and the experi- 
mental groups became control. They con- 
cluded that “a marked decrease was observed 
in the total rate of incidence of upper respira- 
tory infections (coryza, tracheo-bronchitis 
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Donald K. Phillips 


Superintendent of Schools 
New Rochelle, New York 


Donald K. Phillips, recently appointed superintendent 
of schools in New Rochelle, N. Y., assumed the office 
on January 1, 1948. He was inducted into office at 
ceremonies held in New Rochelle on December 4, with 
Dr. George M. Davis, Jr., president, and other members 


of the local board officiating 
Mr. Phillips, who comes to New Rochelle from the 


superintendency in Rutland, Vt., succeeds Dr. Herbert C. 
Clish, who resigned last summer to head the San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., school system. Mr. Phillips, a graduate of 


the New York City schools, received his bachelor’s degree 
from Columbia College and his master of art’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. He has had 
14 years’ experience in teaching and supervising orchestral 
and vocal music in the New York City public schools. In 
1944 he was chosen as first assistant assigned to the 
Division of Housing and Business Administration in the 
New York City Schools, serving until two months prior 
to going to Rutland, during which period he performed 
confidential work for the New York City board of 
education. 

In New Rochelle, Mr. Phillips will administer the 
educational system of a city of over 60,000 persons, 
located within the metropolitan area of New York City. 
The city, one of the oldest on the Atlantic Coast, lies 
on the waters off Long Island Sound, located some 15 
miles north of New York City. The school system com- 
prises ten elementary schools, two five-year academic high 
schools, and a vocational-business high school. As he 
undertakes his work in New Rochelle, Mr. Phillips comes 
to a community which is proud of the support it gives 
to its educational program — considered one of the best in 
the metropolitan area. 





nasopharyngitis, and otitis media) among 
those patients whose air supply was largely 
disinfected by glycol vapor.” 

Hamburger, Puck, and Robertson!® using 
triethylene glycol in several wards of an army 
hospital at Chanute Field, Ill., found that in 
the scarlet fever ward “the vapor reduced the 
number of air-borne beta hemolytic strepto- 
cocci” anywhere from 38 to 100 per cent. “In 
two German measles wards, streptococcal 
cross infections ceased following the introduc- 
tion of triethylene glycol vapor.” “Determi- 
nation of the total numbers of bacteria in the 
air of the wards studied showed a diminution 
of 32 to 75 per cent during the period of 
glycolization.” They also found “that maxi- 
mum effectiveness of glycol vapors in sup- 
pressing air-borne pathogenic bacteria in hos- 
pital wards probably requires the accompanying 
action of dust and lint control measures.” 

Several men from Northwestern Univer- 
sity’? studying the effect of triethylene glycol 
on air sterilization in two barracks housing 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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Effictent Tools for a Vital N 
The world’s desperate need for better educated 
people, together with the special burdens of — 
today’s conditions place a high premium 
the efficiency of the “tools” available to 
tors. Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture is 


designed to meet this vital need completely- 
economically. 


Wcchak AWN. S neenurm) 


PRESIDENT 


TABLE DESK S$ 1008 CHAIR S 915 


® Durable, welded tubular steel frames 
® Beautifully finished wooden elements 
® Both pieces available in graded sizes 


© Wood parts rigidly attached to frames 
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This movable, tubular combination is a 
typical example of the full flexibility incor- 
porated in Heywood-Wakefield designs. 
These light, easy-to-rearrange pieces 
lend themselves to an unending number 
of different classroom and study room 
arrangements. Write today for our new 
illustrated booklet showing other avail- 
able pieces. Heywood-Wakefield School 
Furniture Division, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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GERMICIDAL AEROSOLS IN SCHOOLS? 


(Concluded from page 58) 


three groups of 640 men at six-week intervals 
found (1) “that a reduction in total bacterial 
air contamination was produced”; (2) “hemo- 
lytic streptococci were practically eliminated 
from the air of glycol-treated dormitories’; 
(3) “a definite reduction in air-borne infection 
was effected”; (4) “control of a small epi- 
demic of mumps was attained”; (5) “preven- 
tion of spread of hemolytic streptococci: from 
the throat of one individual to another was 
demonstrated.” 

In using propylene glycol as a bactericidal 
aerosol in an R.C.A.F. Barracks, Mather and 
McClure’* concluded that “in a concentration 
of less than 0.1 mg. per liter of air it did not 
lower the incidence rate of respiratory illness 
nor the streptococcus haemolyticus carrier 
rate during a season when these rates were 
already abnormally low. When present in a 
concentration greater than 0.1 mg. it is defi- 
nitely bactericidal, but it is not practicable 
to maintain this concentration in the present 
type barrack block. 

Robertson’” says that propylene glycol mist 
is reported to retain its effectiveness an hour 
and a half or more; that it is more effective 
and less costly than ultraviolet ray equipment 
which has recently been used to kill germs in 
the air of hospitals, nurseries, and schools 
Since several experiments*”:*! in ultraviolet 
irradiation have been conducted since he made 
this statement it might be well to question it 
Probably we shall find that ultraviolet irradia 
tion is much more easily controlled; also that 
one may work much better than the other in 
different climates. 

We may draw several conclusions from the 
experiments to date: 

1. “The practical effectiveness ot glycol 
vapors in the control of infections acquired 
via the respiratory tract depends primarily 
upon how large a proportion of these infec- 
tions is air-borne 

2. More adequate dust control will increase 
the effectiveness as dust and lint particles 
appear to shield bacteria from the effect of 
the bactericide 

3. Propylene glycol vapor, in small concen- 
trations is effective in the air against pneumo- 
cocci, streptococci, alpha and beta, staphylo- 
cocci, H. influenza, H. pertussis, esch. coli, 
M. catarrhalis, B. subtilis, and influenzae A 
virus 

4. Triethylene glycol acts about the same 
as propylene glycol but in concentrations 
which are about one fiftieth as great 

5. Glycol action is most effective in relative 
humidity of 35 to 50 per cent. There is some 
little effect as low as 20 per cent; however 
at 75 per cent or more the air cannot hold 
enough glycol to be of any value 

6. Low temperatures enhance the action of 
glycol vapors while high temperatures depress 
their effectiveness. Temperature of 72° F 
or lowe pre vides for the greatest action 


Ihe ideal concentration is just below sat 


uration of the atmosphere. This is more dif 
ficult to attain for triethylene than propylene 
glycol because of the small range between i 
bactericidal entration and its precipitating 
concentrator 

8. The vaporizing temperature of the g 
cols should be kept below 206° |} 

9. Both gly ow no fire or explosive 
hazard, are not toxic and have no effects upor 


fabrics in the re nded concentratior 
however, the vapor ropvlene glycol pr 
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duces tackiness on certain varnishes and 
finishes. 

10. Vaporizers and control-stats are being 
perfected. 

Can we use germicidal aerosols effectively 
in schools? The type of climate will determine 
first the answer. The relative humidity in the 
room should stay within 35 to 50 per cent 
and certainly not less than 20 per cent nor 
more than 70 per cent. Too cold or too hot 
and humid climates preclude the use of these 
aerosols. Room temperatures should exceed 
72° F. by very little; thus some types of 
rooms and activities could not be protected. 
Some form of dust control should be main- 
tained either by sprays, filters, or precipita- 
tors. The problem of precipitation on the walls 
of the ducts in a central fan ventilation would 
limit its use there. Rooms with window ven- 
tilation would present a special problem in 
maintaining the proper concentration. The unit 
ventilation system would lend itself to the use 
of glycol vapors better than any others and 
the addition of a wall hung fan would prob- 
ably aid the diffusion of the glycol. 

Thus we see there is no general answer to 
the feasibility of the use of germicidal aero- 
sols in schools. One must apply the known 
facts to each individual case. If the con- 
trolling factors of humidity, temperature, dust 
control, and type of ventilating system are 
generally favorable for the glycolization of the 
air, probably the resulting effectiveness in 
controlling air-borne infections can justify rea- 
sonable expenditures for equipment and glycol. 
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SHELBYVILLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board of Shelbyville, Ill., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1947-48, pro- 
viding a base salary of $2,400 per year, and 
annual increments for experience up to the maxi- 
mum. New maximum salaries have been set for 
teachers holding degrees. Teachers with a B.A. 
degree will start at $2,400 and go to $3,300 in 
the fourteenth year of service. Those holding 
M.A. degrees will begin at $2,600 and go to $3,800 
in the twentieth year. No teacher may receive 
an increase of more than $500. Heads of families 
will receive $200 additional pay; those with an 
M.A. will be paid $200; and those with an 
M.A. plus one year, $400. 


EDWARDSVILLE ADOPTS NEW SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Edwardsville, IIL, 
has approved a new single-salary schedule for 
1947-48 which is applicable to all members of 
the teaching staff. The schedule is the co-operative 
effort of a volunteer committee, representing the 
school faculty and working under the supervision 
of Supt. E. L. Alexander. The schedule as 
adopted, represents the recommendations of the 
superintendent, the teachers’ committee, and the 
committee of the board. 

Under the schedule, teachers holding bachelor’s 
degrees will be paid a base salary of $2,200, 
with nine annual increments of $100 each. Teach- 
ers having master’s degrees will receive a base 
salary of $2,400, with 11 annual increments of 
$100. Those having earned 16 semester hours in 
the teaching field above a degree will receive an 
additional $100 increment. 

Teachers entering the system directly from an 
other school system will receive experience credit 
of not more than one half of the time spent in 
another school system. The maximum for such 
experience is five years. 

The minimum educational requirement for 
teachers entering the system is a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution of higher learning 
The provision is not retroactive and teachers who 
do not possess a degree will not be dismissed 
The maximum salary for a teacher without a 
degree is $2,900. 


+ 


© Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a maximum salary setup, providing a maximum 
salary of $3,300 for teachers with two years’ 
preparation; $3,500 for those with three years’ 
preparation; and $4,000 for those with four 
years’ preparation. Maximum salaries of $2,40) 
for clerical personnel have been approved 
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“What we want are 
Dictaphone-trained secretaries!” 


USINESSMEN everywhere voice this need! 
B Daily, the business world is becoming 
more mechanized—and electronic dictation 1s 
part and parcel of this change. 

To equip your students for successful careers 
—to point them for top-paying positions— 
train them now to be Dictaphone secretaries! 


Since it was introduced 17 years ago, the 


| Nictaphe me Business Practice Ci urse has given 
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thousands of graduates a head start in the 
business world. 

Now under the new Dictaphone School 
Rental-at-Cost Plan, it is easy and economical 
to expand your training facilities. 

This plan offers schools and colleges the 
latest available electronic equipment at nom1- 
nal rental cost for dictating, transcribing, and 
shaving machines. 

You owe it to your students to look into 
this economical plan today! 

lor complete information about the modern 


> ] 
17Ze€d 


and the new Rental-at-Cost Plan, simply write 


your nearest Dictaphone office. Or address: 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo 


ration, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording 


and reproducing equipment bearing said trade mark 





Dictaphone Business Practice Course 
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4 e 
presented so as to insure an 
4 
understanding of the fundamentals 
( » OUR EARTH ¢ 28 0 t ¢ d uN¢ ad USING OUR EARTH . 
" of Uadnun bh ] 
r MS dS a J) 
“* J 
y ‘ Y . . - . . . 
0, R Earth and Using Our Earth arouse the interest of young children in the 
; world about them, give them a clear and full understanding «i carefully selected basal 
t concepts, and lead them to observe and to learn directly from their own environment. ) 
“ . eo . . . - - J 
(. These books provide for the acquisition of a fundamental geographic vocabulary and 
for the gradual development of map concepts. 
( qsacheRs 
P| o* “oe 
is 
7 Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade childre Using Our Earth ') x 
> i by fourth-grade « d ther book can be used lependentty t t other / . . 
. 2, « 
(. “® marion's #8 , 
q 4H i ANT LO ATW y) 
THE MACMILLAN COMPAN J New Yor Boston (Chicago Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco FF 
a AWS PS CPW CAPR CAWE y CMO CMI CPR AWN LIAO SZ as oH. 
The Virginia Plan in Audio-Visual Education 
Prepared Jame W Brow Pa \ 
\ ( te Depa } ' | 4 ‘ ; . j ft) j it 
( ( | ‘ . 4 n | t 
I Virg " gislat I 1 
How te Choose a School Site for the purchase of audio-visual tea ga ‘ assurance that the facilities recommended w eet good 
B Ralph D. McClear I ‘ 16 pr : } i nt fe use in the publ ho« f ¢ ste , , ni andard The re ‘ \ ded 4 
by the New England School Development Cour Ca nt booklet tells how t ad 
bridge 5 Ma I . 
de pe Purch 
’ A report on the osing of a hoc te prepared | pent, and how +} prograr “me —e eH , ; 
ogmeccong new building plans and procedures. | as a hed $4. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. ¥ 
new hool site, taking int nsideration safet Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, and , ‘ts a ee = book | Sep 
. - e4 r uthor i ‘ purcha ga a 
, topographical characteristi architectural implica Physical and Health Education Tiateaminn Gtalk of Disha ial Tone wt a 
lifficulties of selection and acquisition, and de Paper, quarto. 127 pp., $1.50. Pul i by the At ae ah aoe . gheteg 
. , af. er R . x stents *} a i gained W e acting as consulting member { the ed a 
: : 2 . oes . . . . : | : ) Sone © I eo -_ : , tional committee of the National A ciation of I ing 
; att “ yr . a f id re , : : : ng . et Agent and as editor of the Purchasing Magazir 
Conducting a School Building Program they elapeagpmaerres of atnletic equipme — 7 The book is divided into five parts, the first of w 
g g vared by a committee representi more thar 1 dozer 
Prepared by Dr. Jesse B. Davis. Paper, 10 aaties meuslentions teamasied te comaiien, plowl devoted to information on ‘Organization for Purchas- 
Published by the New England Scho Deve t " pcr pe os apnekri “hte na Te aeor te ng Part II on Purchasing Principles,’”’ Part III, 
Council, Cambridge 38, Ma ot cadens dants aaa? aiinaae end tndear tactiitien tet Purchasing Procedures,” Part IV, “Tools of Purchasing,” 
rh report whicl " for a ientif i ich to 1 p "' ee pn a an — Pe nage — - and Part V, Purchasing Poli : 
ane of a of building program a definit é road group of activities embraced in the above title ; 
pol iding the selection of an educational Poona reo As the basis of the study, the first chapter ggest Home Mechanics 
: “gps 3 oe ae f ‘ principles of community and regional planning and out By William H. Johnston and L. V. Newkirk. ¢ 
n adoptior i acceptat ward-looking progran , . . " 
seomeention ef Geer whens te the eachitert . oA thy ines the need for individual betterment and community pp., $3.20. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. ¥ 
reety : of turalture end "a nt. TI wa Men nf improvement through recreation. Subsequent chapters out Practical information on the construction and « ation 
the prelit rT plar \ 4 ’ , { pA : sy =e né deal requirement for l athleti recreation and of the endless number of de é and utilities he 
CO shen ale sali , the kes noel I ere } tdor play space ( indoor physica nstruction and modern home. Maintenance and repa 1 dk ed 
‘a. t iis aed seth 4 +t : ecreation faciliti (3) health ser r and health educa ‘ ‘ 
ding and groun 5) the final plans and specifica lon seamen, (4) gupervicery end odsslalsteative fectiith The Neighborhood Unit Plan: Its Spread and 
' — ‘ eating, p ' ind ele 3) enecil secreations! d@eucture (é door and is Acceptance 
loor swimming pools, (7) stadia and field house A fina Compiled by James Dahi Pap ‘1 pp $1. R ell 
Long-Range Planning of School Plants ipter summarizes present ideas concerning lighting, heat Sage Foundation, New York, N. ¥ 
Prepared by mittee headed Mark R. § e an entilatior anitary equipment and inter Within the span of a generation amazement [ 
Paper, 12 pp., $1. Published by the New England §$ he er the rapid growth of American cities have given way 
Devel ent ( Cambrid M I id itt , trong professiona t tartled recognition that unplanned or poo I ed 
A rt pret f tandpoint and irge great increase ! " type of expansion has resulted in phy al and vial d iniza- 
i ol I i ti Mar 1 it recommendatiot are magnificently tion which today threater the existence I the « es 
I i economic or practical from the stand themselves. This study is based on the gnificant literature 
t i t 1k N the tax abilities and the democratically felt needs on the subject and aims to present a rough mea ement ' 
i de ur one communits Every type of public board of the extent to which urban planning has been accepted 
. [he i ere { five major ste park recreatior or ocial welfare wi find since Clarence A. Perry’s statement less than two decades ' 
I c te é to be dor { ie hopes for expansion represented by well-con ago. The study begins with the growth and decay of 
t : ne J ogram, and | l ) lered recommendations for rounding out progran for tie traces the background of the neighborhood unit 
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Small retailers, department stores, banks, giant indus- 
trial organizations—thousands of businesses stand- 
ardizing on Burroughs business machines make it 
possible for students to become wage earners quickly 
when trained as Burroughs operators. 


| The doors to opportunity are many, the need for 
skilled operators is large and continuous, the possi- 
bilities for schools that provide training on Burroughs 
office machines are proportionately great. 


To help schools develop students into practical, 
experienced operators, Burroughs has developed 
numerous training aids, texts and courses based on 
actual practice in business machine operations through- 
out banking, business and industry. These training aids 
can help simplify student training and make it more 
effective. 


Pp For information just phone the nearest Burroughs 


office, or write direct to the Educational Division, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32. 


and p ide 

given way 

ly planned 

lisorganiza- 

the cities 
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wo decades ' 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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If You Value Your Textbooks 
Protect Them With 


OLDEN BOOK COVERS 






= Textbook replacement becomes more difficult and expensive as 


paper products become scarce and almost world-wide shortages exist. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made of Waterproof, Weatherproof and Wear-Resistant Material hold the 
bindings snug and tight and receive the wear and handling instead of the 
books. 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


. 
Sees eeeteeteaeeeeee Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeece 
( led f{ nage 62 population. The list includes assistant superintendents 27,219,663, with 19,891,631 in elementary schools, and 
or ded tror page é ain ae eo s ’ ° : 
, business managers, chief attendance officers, directors 6,030,617 in secondary schools he number of children 
i wor t new patte I 10 cities, with a numat 
| I l in living, discusse 





head custodian secretarie superintendents of buildings of school age during the period covered was 2,151,917, 

ule in plannit ind more nat ny - : 4 and superintendents of schools. No mediar are given which is expected to rise to 2,643,125 in 1948, and to 

ommunity planning and its problems, describes American . . 2,922,850 in 1952. During the period 1942 to 1944 there 

nlans and projects in the largest cities, and touches on Practical Parliamentary Procedure aan 156500 Stk an ye 1 old > “ 

plans and | est . . ok he oe $2.50. M were 21,127,7 persons 5 years and older, and the 
jlanning units abroad. A usef t of reading references By Rose Marie Cruzan. Cloth, 2 pp ] 


, Bureau of the Census reported 119,598,173 of this popula 
: pr ere Knight & McKnight, Bloomington, III. a = — ete . ep owe 
. cha tion. The number of students completing the eighth grade 


appended 


. , Three features of this manual will appeal to users. (1) 
Precision Shop Mathematics 


: . . - or more was 71.060,549 and of these 25.368 4 had 
14.D.C In addition to detailed explanations of the several types oath @ : a tos . » a 
Til r ward “lot! i-314 pp S Ne 0 rleter our yea ot high school or more m ; SOO.8 
By William H. Edwards. Cloth, vi-514 py f motions, a complete chart lists the rank and the eight . ‘ oer fo . ™ 
} , Oo ost Ma . . , " 1ad completec our vears of college 
Heath & ¢ , B ' fa ' . , parliamentary limitations of motions. (2) The general : 
‘ Modern mts “7 = “a op 2 ; aia : commendations for the organization of a club or group The Words We Use 
effective production depar ~~ have use 108 A _ ind for the conduct of its business are especially appli By I. H. Young. Books one, two, three, and fou 
‘ sathen , incin ' mput on: 4 : . P > = , . ' 
appli ations of mathematical se iples and . . | - iona ible to present situations and to the needs of beginners Paper, 70 pp., 40 cents. D. ( Heath & Co., Boston 
i} "TON wt of r 5 r tion methods, ne wus . . . . . . . 
skills growing out of mass produ , rhe 3) The author seeks simplicity and directness of action 16, Mass. 
pr ion instr rent 4 variety o! n ines ne . 1 "Lt. . . os 1 . _ 
De seas a ge “90 a. = os but insists that informality shall not take the place of This useful series of four workbooks is intended 
resent 100 s nec c lamiliarize§ tri ni pr , | tak , ] io} ; . 
present book is planned to fan - on : PB . order. The book should find a permanent place among take the slack out of the spelling taught in the grades 
, ring n t » ¢g thr tic Q the a : C ° ° ° a 
engineering tude nt with the ari —_ used in U the desk references of school boards and their executive and to provide four complete years of work in spelling 
precision machine shop, shop formulas, shop tr es — —_——— Analysi dA taal the usual vocabulary which a high school student must 
i — 7 , tapers, screw thread 1 = pene: ard geat "i need 7 on ry = _ yo gg Octot 1947 possess for his daily living and writing. A method 
he rk - n 7 f act or onditions and aper ] pp y ce ulle l Oo ober, / ° ~ 
ne Work has grown oO! practica Op condi ana } 7 ac _ ce suc sect) y the ] Ses 
ightfully assumes that correct com vutations are essentia Published by the National Education Association, Wash whi h has been used successfully in the various clas 
rightfully assum 1a I i ar l a involves writing of words for correct syllabication, a 
to the uccessful mechanic and draftsman a “ ington 6, D. ¢ : study of definitions, the use of each word in a sentence 
manual sk A report on teacher tenure, prepared by the Committee fee 4 ‘ . . 
5 gees 7m : : . the writing of sentences including each of the words, 
Whet Next? on Tenure and Academic Freedom, which indicates the and a plan for restudying all words misspelled. In ad 
. ° é rs 4 = al S sspeiiec 1 ac- 
at Next! i - . prevailing tendencies in teacher tenure in the school sys- one , aoa i ‘ , 
By A. S. Artley and I n Gray. Cloth, 127 pp., $1.08 : - dition to thirty assignments, each of the books includes 
F tems of the several states and the legislative provisions , : . ap 
Scott. Foresman & ( Chicago, I ; . basic spelling rules, rules for capitalization, abbreviations 
| . \ a Read —— , for teacher tenure. It takes up teachers’ contract laws and suffixes, and periodic review test “gers al 
hi cond-grade book of é Reading for Indepen ; . i : a, 4 P c revie sts lasses 
‘ oe ; ig a the status of state provisions for tenure, coverage of cnuiain anh tual English. tt 
ence Serle includes 15 lively stories into which 450 new . } : stenography and business English, the course here pre 
é‘ tenure laws, tenure provisions, and includes a_ state-by- ; be oe , 
words are wove! A complete guide will help teachers pei we cae , ’ sented should eliminate practically all criticism of 
, : late abstrac ot tenure laws 
develop in children the ability ¢ 


p in d 1 a y to effectively learn new new employees by businessmen 
th ntext Changes in Teachers’ Salary Schedules 


j 
word 


i th on Of. Ste Gee eed Gibedt Daven A Guide to Supervision in the Elementary School 
Workbooks in Arithmeti nore? sis te eo — oe — $y Edwin Hewett Reeder. Paper, 70 pp. Bulletin No. 60 
. — nent Council, Cambridge 38, Mas “we - . : 
By John R. Clark and Ca Hatt Clark. Paps er . , 1947, of the University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
144 pp. W 1 Book ( Yonke Hudson, N. Y A statement of policies regarding sick leave, death in The development of an adequate supervisory program 
ig : il family and substitute teachers. The report includes a : 


The f work book erie are lanned t 
upplemer inte” eee i eries of salary schedules of the preparational type, and 


ilary policies covering sick leave and absences of teacher 


in the elementary schools is a problem which has called for 
increasing attention during the past few years. This 


Commodity Specifications he: : brochure emphasizes the problem and describes a number 
Prepared P. A. Cooley. Cloth. $2.25. Superintendent Statistical Summary of Education, 1943-44 of ways of dealing with it. The report which is divided 

of Documer Government Printing Office “Wa Linehan a, hapter I, Biennial Survey of Education for 1942 44 into five sec tions, begins with a tudy of the development 

; 25. D.C. Compiled by David T. Blose. Paper, 40 pp., 15 cents of the function of supervision, explains the current con 

This is the t lement iS efition of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C cepts of the nature of supervision, describes the techniques 

National Direct 6 lit ath cabten eaned This chapter of the Biennial Survey of Education is of group supervision, and points to the encouraging aspect 

: by the National Burea Eee ay 1 summary covering public and private education from of supervision in the future. Only when all school systems 

; ; kindergarten through the university. It gives information have accepted and put into practice the accepted ideals of 

: Salaries of Administrative and Supervisory Officers as to the number of schools, enrollment, number of in- supervision can the schools make the progress they should. | 

} Paper, 14 pp. Res I N.E.A., Washington tructional personnel, financial support, amount and pur- The author believes that the point of attack for improve- | 
6, D. ¢ poses of expenditures, number of graduates, and holding ment is in the elevation of standards in the office of the 

: This tabulation i es paid administra power of the various levels of the schools. The report supervisor-principal. A brief bibliography is appended 
tive and supervisor : ’ ties over 100,000 hows that the grand total enrollment in all schools was reference purposes 
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Accurate Schedules with 
IBM Electric Time Systems 


School starts and is out—ON TIME—because 
the new IBM Master Time and Program Con- 
trol provides accurate timing for all educational 
activities. Students and teachers alike receive 
maximum benefits from accurately-timed class- 
room sessions. 


The IBM Master Time and Program Control 
is completely self-supervising. Any number of 
IBM Indicating Clocks, Time Signals, and Time 
Stamps may be operated in conjunction with 
this unit. This Control assures uniformity and 
accuracy of all units within a few seconds of 
actual time, year in and year out. 

Bells, horns, gongs, buzzers are sounded auto- 
matically for any predetermined schedule. Man- 
ual signaling, always subject to variations, is 
eliminated. Individual or all signals may be 
silenced during week ends or vacation periods. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


Proof Machines «+ Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 


and Service Bureau Facilities - Electric Typewriters 
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' yes Uf] to continue vocational training of prisoners of 
\\ “Wi ff war under the regular trade and industrial pro- 
/ gram, after the termination of federal war 






production training. Act of Congress of June 8, 

1936, § 6a, 49 Stat. 1490; Wyo. statutes of 1945, 

§§67—104, 67-113. — State ex rel. R.R. Crow & 

, YH Co. v. Copenhaver, 184 Pacific reporter 2d 594, 
ty Wyo. 

Under the Texas statutes pertaining to common 
school districts the trustees are the representa- 
tives of the districts for the transaction of 
business, may contract for the erection of suit- 
able buildings and equipment, may hold title to 
all property acquired by the district in trust, 
and may have exclusive management and control 
of property. Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, 
arts. 2748, 2752, 2754, 2756.-— Dickenson v 
Board of Trustees of Chico Independent School 
Dist., 204 Southwestern reporter 2d 418, Tex. Civ. 
App 


School District Property 


The trustees of a Texas common school district, 
having the right to move improvements on land 
to another part of the district for use for school 
purposes, such improvements did not become a 
part of the realty, so that upon a decision of 
the trustees to abandon the land to the rever- 
sioner, the trustees had a right to remove or 
wreck and salvage the improvements. Vernon's 
annotated civil statutes, arts, 2748, 2752, 2754, 


2755, 2756 Dickenson v. Board of Trustees of 
Chico Independent School Dist., 204 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 418 Tex. Civ. App 


School District Taxation 


4 Montana school district which lay entirely 
within a high school district could issue bonds 





7 ; ’ é, PTs, ’ for the tull 3 per cent of the valuation of its 

: / taxable property without violating a constitutional 

be i provision limiting the indebtedness of a school 

f - . district to 3 per cent ol the value of the 


taxable property therein, though the high school 


be = 
district had an outstanding bonded indebtedness 
of $99,000, since the indebtedness ot the high 
an school district was not to be considered in 





determining the school district's debt limitation 
—"' , ‘ = A ° ° Mont onstitution, art 13 36 House Vv : 
pn ei )} = Hillyard’s STAR Gym Finish with its Non-skid, Schaat fit Mo. 4 at Pork County. 104 Paci 
Gy ul o> No-glare, Super-tough surface is the choice of Suc- reporter 2d 285, Mont 
i cessful Coaches and Famous Winning Teams. This Where moneys or yt mpi are — — 
serviceable finish with its beautiful surface, easy ye oo te ypc Pac per aaiie Senda 7. 
m . aie 8) ro e exp re ) ( l as ol < 
maintenance and long wearing qualities has been school district, the moneys thus derived are 
used and approved for years and years by many public property and must be handled the same 
of the country’s outstanding public and private in- as tax — ys and ’ Panblie le oe 
° . . treasurer and are subject to public audit. .« : 
stitutions. It is safe for the players and protects the § 2201. —Petition of Auditors of Hatfield Tp 
floor and the investment. School Dist., 54 Atlantic reporter 2d 833, Pa 


Super 
F RE E TO %& Call or wire us for the Hillyard Maintaineer in your locality, his , board of education is not entitled to levy 
COACHES advice on any floor problem is given without obligation. Why not and collect taxes on the basis of an estimated 
AND OFFICIALS call or wire us today? budget not made in the manner required by 
the Illinois statute. Ill. revised statutes of 1941, 
c. 122, §§152-153a, 157, 158 People ex rel 
Schlaeger v. W. J. Dennis & Co., 74 Northeastern ' 
reporter 2d 542, IIl. 





Distributors HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. The trustees of a Texas common school district 
470 Alabama St., San Francisco 10, Calif. 1947 Broadway, New York, N. Y. have no right to use tax money or proceeds ol 
= - the sale of bonds for any purpose other than 
. power to permit deviations from legislative com that for which the tax was levied and collected 
Schuol Law mands, and neither a local school district nor OF the bonds sold, and they may not even —_ 
a state department of education may bypass the expense, from those funds, of teaching pupils 
the duties enjoined. —Petition of Auditors of residing in another district. — Dickenson Vv. Board 
Puivate tehocks Hatfield Tp. School Dist., 54 Atlantic reporter Of Trustees of Chico a ee — ; 
A provision of the New York Education Law d 833, Pa. Super 204 Southwestern reporter 2d 418, Tex. Civ. App 
prohibiting the operation of a private trade Schools and School Districts Teachers 
cupation” without a license being penal, should ized, the officers of common school districts pe tt apices’ ~ -- any fe . aan -“ { = n 
not be amplified by judicial construction to absorbed by a consolidated district must turn over 0! the + ongromgpoee see agro ogg wed aid 
include nursing, where there was nothing in the °° the consolidated district all property, money, ON€ position sad _ eo teac cht tenure — 
legislative record or in the memoranda filed by books, and Papers of their respective districts Ot ver him wit . os wee A right to Sa 
the sponsors of the ammendment to _ indicate Mo. RS A., $ 10498.— State ex rel. Smith v in the position nn . Z = A es = ben : 
any intent to include a school of nursing within Gardner, 204 Southwestern reporter 2d 319 public schools of the city, at a salary of $5, ‘ 
the statute. N. Y. Education Law, § 66a.— Mo. App per annum, and the board could transfer a | 


“gNIVER 9 iweek.r teacher who had reached the age of 70 years 

People v. Newman, 72 N.Y'S. 2d 626, N.Y. Co. Ct to the rank of limited service at a salary of 

School Lands and Funds \ state board of education in Wyoming had $1,000 per annum. Mo, R:S.A. § 10730 Garten 

The public school system of the commonwealth no right to delegate to the state director of bach v. Board of Education of City of St. Louis, 
is statutory, and there reposes in the court no vocational education the right to decide whether 104 Southwestern reporter 2d 273, Mo 


School District Government 
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Part of Highline’s fleet 
of 16 Mack school buses. 


Pactine school bus operation that hag standardized on 
Macks is the consolidated Highline Pablic School District 
No. 401, King County, Washington. Mighline’s initial 
Macks, four of which were put in service in 1937, 
gave such satisfaction that the township has since added 
twelve more. These Macks carry over 2,300 children 
daily to Highline’s six gramm@r schools and one high 
school . . . with all the safety reliability, and economy for 
which Mack school buses ay renowned. Let your Mack 
representative show you h@w Macks can improve your 


school bus operation. 





ACHE 
a ve Rs Mo, 





6127 


Fucision Built MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
gy Cc H re ] re ] L B U S . © Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


wo Factory branches and dealers for parts and service in all 


principal cities. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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LOCATING SCHOOLS IN PUBLIC PARKS 


The advisability of locating a public school 
building in or adjoining public parks was strongly 
advocated by John McFadzean, recreational con- 
sultant, Winnetka, IIl., before the annual confer- 
ence of public and private school administrators 
at the University of Chicago. 

The unrelated planning between public agen 
cies in communities has led to many unmet needs, 
poor economy, and costly duplications. According 
to McFadzean, the proximate location of chil 
dren’s playgrounds, neighborhood parks, play 
fields, and school buildings avoids considerable 
duplication. The all-season paved playground area 
surrounding school buildings can be so designed 
as to provide tennis courts and other game areas 
for community recreation; properly arranged, 
school play fields can be adapted for twilight 
or night baseball; outside classrooms can be used 
for family picnics and other gatherings. The 
problem of cost can be met by an arrangement 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
A graphic arts department can be of great assistance 
to you in winning public support for your educa- 
tional program by interpreting the aims and ideals of 
your schools to your community. Printing is a power- 
ful publicity medium under school control. Have you 
seen our “Idea Files” showing projects schools are 
printing? If not, write for them. We will put you on 
our mailing list. 


DEPARTMENTS 
English, social studies, art and arithmetic are basic 
educational tools in the graphic arts laboratory. Thus 
the graphic arts functionalize and motivate the aca- 
demic subjects through purposeful activity. 


The great variety of projects which may be written, 
designed, illustrated and printed serve to challenge as 
well as satisfy the innate creative urge of youth for 


self-expression. This is Learning by Doing. 


Write for educational literature and specification 


folders showing complete school printing departments. 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


Department of Education 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 











under which the school board pays for indoor 
facilities for health, education, and recreation 
and the local park board provides outdoor 
facilities. 

Some other benefits of the park-school plan, 
outlined by McFadzean were: 

“1. The school board can have more funds 
available to spend for its buildings and include 
facilities for community recreation because of re- 
duced land requirements. 

“2. The park board does not need to build 
field or community houses and can spend its funds 
on the enlarged ground improvements. 

“3. No duplication of maintenance, 
equipment, thereby reducing annual 
expenses. 

“4. Assessed valuations in the immediate vic 
inity of a park-school are not affected adversely 
to the same degree as property values near a 
school having small schoolyards. 

“5. The park-school arrangement does much to 


crews oO! 
corporate 
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focus the center of public interest on a single 
area and enables the governing boards of the 
parks, schools, and recreation to present a larger, 
more attractive, and efficient packaged unit to 
the community, thereby reducing taxpayer objec- 
tions to taxes for required facilities and services. 

“6. The present trend towards shorter working 
hours for all people makes it mandatory for 
communities to provide recreational areas for the 
leisure-time activities of the citizenry. 

“7. Children of high school age benefit by the 
availability of large areas for active, organized 
play, and adults are interested in both intensive 
and quiet use areas for recreation.” 


THE SUPERVISORY GROUP IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Overlapping of authority frequently develops 
in the high school because of misunderstanding 
of duties or, a consciousness of authority over 
duty. After much study over a period of years, 
covering the encumbency of many different per- 
sons in various supervisory and administrative 
positions, it has appeared that these misunder- 
standings have caused an overlapping of authority 
and a deviation from the intended line of de- 
marcation between administration and supervision. 

“Under the direction of Everett W. Ireland, 
superintendent of the city schools of Somerville, 
Mass., a supervisory group has been set up in 
the high school, which is composed of the various 
heads of departments and the personnel workers. 
The duties and responsibilities which are on a 
functional basis, are set forth in accordance with 
the following definitions: 

“1, Administration, having to do with the 
general control and operation of the entire school 
system should involve the legal basis upon which 
the school program operates, the organization of 
its numerous factors into an effective machine, 
the officering of its business and instructional staff, 
the supervision of its activities, and the accounting 
of its cost and progress. 

‘2. Supervision is a specialized function devoted 
to the inspection, analysis, and direction of the 
improvement of the educational activities of in- 
dividuals working at one administrative level, and 
administered by superior officers working at 
higher levels. 

“The high school staff has been reorganized on 
a functional basis with (1),an administrative staff 
of three persons, (2) a supervisory staff consisting 
of the heads of subject departments, personnel 


workers, building masters, floor masters, and 
(3) teaching staff. 
“The headmaster is the chief administrative 


officer of the buildings and its organization. The 
director of administration has charge of the ad- 
ministration of those business, attendance, and 
disciplinary activities, as well as routine adminis- 
tration of the building; the director of education 
has charge of the educational activities, including 
the direction of the curriculum, the courses, and 
the program of studies. These two directors jointly 
organize and direct the administration of research 
and guidance. 

“The supervisory staff is responsible, under the 
administrative and educational directors, for the 
supervision of the execution of the work in 
courses of study, and for the responsibilities of 
the administrative direction. 

“The teaching staff is responsible for the direct 
instruction of the students in the classrooms and 
must keep such records of scholarship, attendance, 
and discipline as are required by their superiors. 

“The entire plan is intended to provide a more 
closely knit unit of over-all responsibility and a 
more effective and efficient supervisory organiza- 
tion, with a resultant improvement in the ac- 
complishments of a well-established, hard-working 
instructional staff.” 


+ 


> James A. Lewis, of St. Joseph, Mich., has accepted 
the superintendency at Dearborn, where he succeeds F. E. 
Mueller. 


& E. C. Lone has accepted the superintendency at 
Madison, Ill. He was formerly principal of the Harris 
Ne hool. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


‘ The Tax Institute, New York City, estimates 
that the total federal expenditures for education 
in 1945 amounted to $25,083,000; that the ex 
penditures of the states, including state aid, were 
$1,201,323; that the cities above 25,000 population 
expended $463,859,000. Figures for cities under 
5,000 population are not available but the latest 


statistics (1942) represented a total expenditure 
$42,696,000 
' PHILADELPHIA TAX SITUATION 


[wo new taxes for Philadelphia’s schools have 
een fixed by the board of education and a 
school budget of $44,267,544 has been adopted 

1948. The new taxes — a four-mill levy against 
personal property and a mercantile tax of one 
mill on retail, and one-half mill on wholesale 
isiness are expected to bring $5,350,000. With 
this added revenue the school district will be able 

meet anticipated expenses, but will not have 
sufficient funds to wipe out a $2,000,000 deficit 
neurred in 1947, plus a $271,441 deficit remaining 
m 1946. The budget allots 
ew projects —employment of 200 new elemen 

and special class teachers; purchase of new 
xtbooks worth $240,000; and supplies above this 
ear’s allotment $590,000 and $25,000 for the 
pening of 20 additional schoolvards as recreation 
rs next summer. Most of the increased ope 
expenses, however, due salary in 
ases and the rise in maintenance and material 
sts. The new taxes were authorized for two 
the state legislature, and are in addition 
school board’s levy of 11 mills on each 
$100 of assessed real estate valuation 

the budget lists estimated 

n the following sources 

delinquent 
personal 
tax, $2,750,000; 
and miscellaneous 
officials consider 


$700.000 for three 


ot 


ent 
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hic 
lor 1948 
estate tax, 
penalties, 
600,000 ; 
state appropriation, 
$290,000. Of the 
the mercantile the 
e difficult to collect. The tax is to be applied 
iinst the volume of sales in the city for 
vear and must be paid by March 15 
\ccording to Add B. Anderson, business man 
for the board, there two problems figur 
in the collection of the tax: (1) how.4o reach 
' he untold thousands of neighborhood corne: 
s and one-man businesses, of which there are 
omplete handy the expense that 
be entailed in a cent enl 
collection 
School authorities have 
W. Frank 
under the 21 
to collect a forme 
lals_ believe of collecting 
be somewhere near 10 per cent 
I Bureau, with from 30 to 5 
the board of 


receipts 

real 
and 

property tax, 2 


‘s SY ZO taxes 
~] OOt 
' ! cantile 
: 85.54; 


the 


ent 


are 
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records; 


100 per rcement 


] 


been assured by Re 


Marshall, that collec 
which it 
mercantile tax 
the new lev: 
\ Mercantil 

emplovees 
g education building 

It s a branch of the Receiver of Taxes offi 
! it is this office and not the school district 
1s responsible for collection. About 100,00 
ications the $2 license were mailed cut 
tO | spective Walter Biddle Saul, chai 

; man of the board's business committee, has adv 
an addition of one-hali cent to the 
tax, to be used strictly for purposes 
Mr. Saul claims a wage tax of one-half per cent 
1 vield $10,000,000. A one per cent wage tax 
for municipal purposes. The 
ix would have to authorized by the 
legislature. In suggesting the wage tax M: 
iid it should replace the four-mill tax on 
: nal property, the one-half mill on whole<al 

and the one mill on retail sales 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


joint Senate and House 
Committee and the Citizens’ Advisory Group 
he State Missouri, on November 18, ap 
d legislative proposals to raise 
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HE best material for floors 

in your schools is maple 
flooring, proven by its use in 
school buildings all over the 
country for over a_ century. 
Many maple floors now in use 
are as good today as they were 
when installed over 50 years 
ago. 


Specify Holt Maple Flooring 


made from Northern Wisconsin-Michigan hard maple. 
time for information about school floors. 


HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY 


Write us any 


standards and improve the administration of the 
state’s public school system, including more 
equitable distribution of state school funds 

The program, developed from a public school 


survey ordered by the 1947 legislature, is subject 
o revision after state-wide public hearings. Final 
ecommendations will be drafted submission 
to the legislature in January. 

The legislative proposals are intended to pro 
vide educational opportunities in rural 
-chools, higher standards generally, and bette: 
idministration of the 8558 school districts. A 
major reform is the revision of the complex statu 
formula for the distribution of the stat 
chool funds to the districts. The proposal is in 
tended to modify a discrimination against city 
listricts in the 1931 school law, which operates to 
the advantage of rural districts with low tax rates 
ind reduced valuations 
© State sales and use tax refunds of for 
the first quarter of the 1947-48 fiscal year, ending 


lor 


} 
bette 


tory 


$2,995 
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Holt maple floor- 
ing is available 
in all sizes from 
3/8” to 53/32” 
thickness and 
11/4” to 3 1/2”. 












* OCONTO « 
WISCONSIN 


next September 30, were paid to the school dis- 
trict of Des Moines, Iowa, on December 3. The 
refunds were on purchases totaling $149,750 and 
represented the first payment under a new law 
passed by the 1947 legislature and which became 
effective July 1. 

The first annual appropriation of general school 


aid, voted for school districts of lowa by the 
state legislature, will be distributed shortly, ac- 
cording to State Comptroller Ray Johnson. The 


amount to be distributed, which amounts to 
$7,347,650, represents 89 per cent of all claims 
filed totaling $8,239,732. The amount available 
for distribution was reduced to $7,347,650 after 


a deduction of $27,350 for administration expense. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS TO ST. LOUIS 


The Association of Schoo! Business Officials will 
hold its 1948 convention at the Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. The tentative dates for the meeting 


October 10-14 


ire 
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examining the financial base of public schools and 
emphasized the possibilities of federal aid without 
federal control. 

At the afternoon session A. L. Woods, state 
superintendent, discussed the new regulations for 
raising the standards of instruction. W. L. Kocu 
rek, of Austin, gave an enlightening report on the 
Austin School Buiiding Program. He called atten 
tion to the efforts of the board in the early pur 
chase of school sites and pointed out that this 
land has increased in value several times that of 
the purchase price 

It was urged that school boards in the state 
plan their budgets to include the expenses of 
selected delegates to the annual meeting of the 
State Association and to the National Council of 
School Boards. 

At the business session officers were elected for 
the year 1948 as follows: president, Dr. Ray K 
Daily, Houston; first vice-president, W. I. Kocu 
rek, Austin; second vice-president, Mrs. O. FE 
Latimer, San Antonio; secretary, Mrs. B. FE 
Coop, Houston 

CONVENTION TOPICS AT A.A\S.A. 

Under the general theme of “The Expanding 
Role of Education,” the national convention ot 
the American Association of School Administra 
tors, to be held February 21 to 26, will feature 
general sessions addressed by nationally known 
speakers and more than thirty afternoon dis 
cussion groups devoted to practical aspects of 
improving the school program. Among the topics 
to be taken up at the various sessions are the 
following: The School Board and the Superin 
tendent of Schools; Planning the School Building 
Program; The Year-Round School Program; The 
Superintendent and the Improvement of Instruc 
tion; The Superintendent Shares With Teachers 
in Planning Programs and Policies; The Supe: 
intendent and Effective Public Relations; Re 
igious Instruction in the Schools; Relating Teach 


; ' a ers’ Salaries to Competency; Education for All 
Students, instructors... in styling, of finest materials and the Children 
yes, and school officials too... feel craftsmanship. SCHOOL BUILDING EXHIBIT AT ATLANTIC CITY 
I j b Sheld f ished Sponsored by the 1949 Yearbook Commission 
that way about oheldon furnishec Call on a Sheldon engineer to on school buildings and equipment, a nationwide 
homemaking departments. exhibit of building plans and models will be 
> f r, > PB y , ae , 

help —" plan the building = featured at the Atlantic City convention of the 

Only with Sheldon can you have remodeling of your homemaking 4.AS.A., February 21 to 26. John W. Lewis, of 


Baltimore, Md., has been appointed chairman of 
ei the exhibit committee, which is collecting bluc 
Sheldon is the only manufacturer perience, he can offer you many prints, sketches, and models from large and small 


h akes every pi f fi : ' helpful suggestions for an efficient school districts, from nonurban as well as urban 
that makes every piece of furniture Acres SUGGS . . communities, and from all sections of the country 


STATE ADMINISTRATORS HOLD MEETING 


a completely furnished department. department. Through his broad ex- 


for a complete set up. . .coordinated attractive department. 


IN ST. LOUIS 
ORDER NOW FOR FALL DELIVERY. Thirty-seven presidents of state associations of 
, , ‘ ; . y , . . school administrators, representing 33 states, >t 
World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. Choo! administrators, Fepresenting J) States, me 


at the call of President Herold C. Hunt, in St 
Louis. The purpose of the meeting was to im 


plement the number one recommendation of the 
planning committee between state and regional 
& i @) M PA N yY groups and the A.A.S.A. The members discussed 


ways of making more competent the leadership 
i a ie oe ie. N, a ee a ae ee of the superintendent. Five committees, com 
prising the entire membership were appointed, 
and their reports were adopted for presentation 
to the A.A.S.A. executive committee 
, ; COMING CONVENTIONS 
participated in a panel discussion on *“Me.it Rat 


Jan. 5-6. National Commission on Teacher Education 





ing and Tenure.” The members enjoved a visit to 





. . : i. ind Professional Standards of the N.E.A., at Indianapolis, 
the Crow Island School in Winnetka and to the Ind 
new schools in Park Ridge Jan. 9-10. National Commission on Teacher Education 
At the business session new officers were clected and Professional Standards of the N.E.A., at Boston, Mass 
as follows: president, E. E. Clark, Naperville; Feb. 15-18. Association for Supervision and Curric- 
first vice-president, Frank Denny, Vandalia; se« = Development, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ond vice-president, George Preucil, River Forest Ph dh “ dea tee ht te. — ge 
. . 5 ] s a i é ¢ yr, IN. ° e a are . 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN CHICAGO Members of the executive committee are Robert at tr Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
The 33rd annual conference of the Illinois As Krebs, B B Burgess, Robert Kimball, Mrs. Emma Feb. 20-21. Michigan Association of Health, Physical 
sociation of School Boards and the Illinois Asso Eckblaw, Earl Beling, and Bert Kohler Education, and Recreation, at Grand Rapids. Frank 
ciation of School Administrators was held in the Whitam, Grand Rapids 
Congress Hotel ( hic ago, Il] November l¢ © 18 TEXAS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN SAN ANTONIO Feb >] 5 National Association of Sex ondary School 
More than a thousand school board members and The State School Boards’ Association of Texas — ~ — = J , € School Admit 
administrators were in attendanc« held its annual meeting November 28, in San nhc le ag |g NT Willa cr pewune 
" ° ° ° istr Ss, i lanth ity, l re zivens, secretary 
Outstanding talks were those on Personnel R Antonio, with thirty members in attendance Washinton. D. C . 
lations, How Do ¥ Know You Have a Good Dr. A. J. Stoddard, of Philadelphia, Pa., , Spe ik * 
School, Trends in Schoo! Construction and Prob ing on “Responsibilities of Sc hool Boards,” cal'ed ® Hersert S. Mircuert, of Dearborn, Mich., has a 
lems of Maintenance ind Custodial Service. On: attention to the importance of the practical appli cepted the position of business manager for the board of 
of the high lights of the meeting was the address cation of changing concepts of education to the education at San Bernardino, Calif. He will as } 
by Roy L. Smith. Earl H. H n, Rock Island building program. He urged the necessity of re duties February 1 
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Precision Projectors 
of professional quality 


Amprosound 
“Premier-20"" 16mm. 
Sound Projector 


a MAT 
' | | THOT 
| iil" | idl luiHi i di lidilt ily 
The name “AMPRO” on any projector is your assurance 
of efficient operation ... simplified, convenient controls 
... rugged construction... and long, satisfactory service. 
Proof of this is in the remarkable performance record 
amore “8” established by Ampro projectors during the past two 


8mm. Silent decades in leading school systems, universities, top in- 
Projector 





dustrial concerns, churches, many branches of government 
service and in private homes all over the world. 

The Ampro organization has the production and en- 
gineering facilities plus the practical experience to make 
some of the world’s finest precision projectors. Before 
deciding on any projector—for any purpose—be sure to 
find out what Ampro has to offer you. 


Ampro projectors are distrib- 
uted through better photo- 
graphic and department 
stores. Write for the name of 
your nearest Ampro dealer 

and for full details on the 
Ampro Projectors in which 
you are interested. 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 














Amprosound Model “AA” 16mm. 
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BRITEN-ALL 


Briten-All is a scientific- 


ically prepared cleaner 
that cleans floors all 
floors more efhcient- 
ly because it penetrates 
into the pores and re- 


moves dirt and grime 


does It qui« ker, 


easier and 
safer than any other 
n ethod And its more 
economical too-——-more 
vallons of more efhcient 
cleaning solution per 


ounce. Try it 
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VESTA-GLOSS 


The scientifically pre- 
pared waterproof heavy 
duty floor finish that 
driestoabright, uniform 
lustre, without polish- 
ing. VESTA-GLOSS is 


the one floor finish 


that combines 
1. Protection. 2. Wear 
Resistance 3 Water 
Resistance. 4. Slip Resis- 
tance. 5. Lustre. 6. Self 
Leveling. Approved by 
flooring manufactures 


ind leading architects. 


ESTAL nn 


V ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
Your Scl The booklet, which 
ill residents of the community, attempted 


School Hoard News parents 


MAKING THE COMMUNITY AWARE OF THE 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 
The board of education of Dist. 1 


nae con 


in operati 
Supt. Lester B. B 
ring the communit, 


published in September, 194 tith 


consideration 
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VESTAL 
FLOOR MACHINE 


You can shorten your 
floor scrubbing and pol- 
ishing operations by 
using a Vestal Floor 


Machine and at 


the same time 





lower your cost. It scrubs 
and polishes faster. 
Sturdy, perfectly bal- 
anced construction 
assures qutetness and 


f operation. Ves- 


ease ¢ 
tal’s automatic handle 
switch assures safety 


from hazards. 


overview of the problems 


Following the distribution of the 
ard made arrangements to report 
the parent-teacher associations at ar 
ing. At these meetings the entire board 
8, Highland ittendance, and a panel of board members 
number ol ented orally the major problems and considera 
loption of a tions confronting the board. Time was allowed 
dget due to statements from parents in attendanc¢ 
i build The board had two major purposes 
new sa gram. First, it aimed to keep the 
had bec informed of its actions, and 
lr) igh ght te the reactions of the community 
e] alre taken, and their ideas 
At present the board is completing plans 
rder tof 1 building program and is seeking 
klet was action of community to these plans 
These Are As a result of the meetings and the 


booklet. the 


ro 
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board is now in a better position to take its next 
steps because#it is assured that the community 
understands what the bdard is undertaking. It is 
the opinion of the board members that no school 
can be strong unless the community is continu 
ously aware of the program of the school in 


SCHOOL NEEDS FOR BATTLE CREEK I 


Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of schools of 
Battle Creek, Mich., has presented to the board 
an outline of recognized educational needs for 
the city schools, which he hopes will be fulfilled " 
in the not too distant future. The list which \ 
contains ten definite activities is largely directed 
toward the improvement of the general school 
program and the extension and renovation of the 
school plant. | 

1. To extend and develop closer school com- 
munity understandings to permit the schools to 
be more adequately financed 

2. To promote more effective citizenship educa- 
tion to insure a general lifting of the level of 
civic pride and responsibility in the community. 

3. To develop a deep understanding and appre- 
ciation of American democracy in the students so 
that they may become a bulwark of strength in 


the national society I 
4. To encourage educational planning which 

will strengthen the family unit and in ite high 

ideals in the children R 
5. To give further study to the proposal to 

idding grades 13 and 14 to the high school 
6. To continue the program of improvement s 

of instruction to meet the educational needs of P 

ill bovs and girls | 


To continue the in-service teaching program 
in order to bring a fresh and up-to-date approach 
in dealing with school problems 

8. To extend co-operation in educational plan 


ning to the schools and communities that all 
may profit from such planning 

) To arrange and carry out a program ol I 
building repair and improvement to assure a sale 
comfortable, and healthful enviror st 
dents 

10. To further develop the prograr if the Ed 
icational Planning Committee and the Educa 
tional Advisory Committee t produc wider 
parent sharing in the improvement of the city 
schools 


PERSONAL NEWS 

&> Harry D. Smimons., of Stillwat Ok 

r iperintendency at Muskogee 

> Harotp W. Wricnt has s eeded Alva 7 i 
uperintendent of schools at Floral Park, N. Y 

> J. W. Moore is superintendent of it Winst 

alem. N. C 

& Supr. Merie J. Appi of Fort Wayt Ir 


] inr ; rt , : ‘ 
een re-elected for a ear t ‘ 


$500 in salar 


& Wittiam A. HACKER i tant 


om ystem since 191 and =had eted > year 
ervice as teacher, principal, and assistant su tendent ; 
> Rupo_py LorcRren ha 


een employed a Assi 


western Universit and 

has had broad experience 

i i building contra 

is a naval officer in 
irge | maintenan 

during the war 

& The Philadelphia 

board of ed atior 4 
elected Dr. ALEXANI 

J Stopparp, pub! 
he ol superil tendet t 

for another six-year t 

and raised his salary 


per cent to $18,690. The 





oard also gave a five 
per cent increase to bu 
ness manager Add B 
Anderson, who now re 


Rudolph Lofgren 


ceives $15,750 a year 
> Farr LAN¢ has beer elected pre lent 
ird at Audubon, Iowa 
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ANTICIPATORY SCHOOL SITE 
SELECTION AND PURCHASE 


(Concluded from page 34) 


Anticipatory site selection has been made 
in a number of instances in various parts of 
the city. The most extensive program has been 
carried on in the Borough of Queens, where 
the greatest impact of new residential housing 
s felt. Sites for future schools have also been 
selected in the Riverdale section of the Bronx, 
vhere there is promise of much early building 

tivitv. The proposed schools involved are 


SCHOOLS FOR WHICH ANTICIPATORY SITE 
SELECTIONS HAVE BEEN MADE 


hool Location 
177 Queens Kew Gardens — Jamaica 
§ Queen Kew Gardens — Jamaf*a 
Queens East of Cunningham Park 
7 (Jueens Forest Hills 
Queens (JHS Northeast Queens—Queens 
Village 
Bronx Riverdale 


. Northeast Queens 


REPORTS IN PREPARATION FOR ADDITIONAL 
ANTICIPATORY SITE SELECTIONS 


Location 


Riverdale 
Sedgwick Village 


PS. 47 Queer Broad Channel 


Formulation of School Site Needs 
Various types of studies are in constant 
ogress in the Division of Housing to assist 

mulation of the school site program 
They include borough-wide studies of popula- 
wing trends, regional studies showing 


saturation and potentialities. and 


ies concerned with a limited 


ite schoolhousing problems 


In November, 1946, there was completed a 
y vide study of the population show 
1, anticipated school building 
of the Bronx. It considers population 
ference to the accommodations of all 
xisting schoolhousing. The task has been 
dertaken of indicating possible trends in 
tion throughout the various subdivisions 
Borough. Existing school buildings are 
d and proposals for new school build- 
g id 
pulation analyses. health areas 
basis for the subdivision of 
pM on. Health areas are utilized because 
] 


e onlv subdivisions of a Borough 


population facts are uniformly 


oped that similar studies may be 
each one of the Boroughs. Such a 
is this will be used as a constant 
source of reference by the planning groups in 
rd of education. It also promises to be 
to other city departments 
\ detailed regional study has been made 
rea in Queens comprising all the 


north of the main line of the Long 

. Railroad from Flushing Bay on the 
tv line. The area consists of 
res with a population of 264.- 
s presumed that in a foreseeable 
irea will have a 75 per cent 
velopment and will have a popula 
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pow: 


No. 883 
MULTIPLE 
OPERATION 
WARDROBE 


Showing a 5-door mul- 
tiple operation unit with 
blackboards and metal 
chalk trays mounted to 
doors. Master door at 
left. Furnishings include 
continuous hat and coat 
racks with two shelves, 
three hook strips, and 
double prong hooks 
Note absence of floor 
track 


F.. many years, Richards-Wilcox 
School Wardrobes have been recognized as 
outstanding for three important reasons 
simplicity, utility and low cost. With ever- 
increasing enrollments, even the problem 
of what to do with Johnny’s hat and coat 
is a serious one. Because the Richards- 
Wilcox line of school wardrobes is complete 

a wardrobe to meet every requirement 
and situation— more and more schools are 


tion of 545,310 with an average density of 
31.8 persons per acre as against a present 
average density of 15.4 persons per acre 

The number of children to be expected has 
been calculated and on the general basis of 
1200 pupils for an elementary school and 1500 
pupils for a junior high school ideal districts 
have been plotted. In general these schools 
will require. a population of 16,500 to support 
an elementary school and 44,000 to support a 
junior high school. The shape and the area 


} 


of these districts have been modified by local 


conditions of topography, traffic-arteries. and 


similar factors. Fiftv elementary districts and 
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specifying R-W equipment. 

R-W School Wardrobes are available, 
completely furnished, with any number of 
individually or multiple operated doors 
required to accommodate a specified num- 
ber of pupils. Combinations of pupil’s sec- 
tions, bookcases, supply cabinets and 
teacher’s wardrobes also available. Your 
nearest Richards-Wilcox office will gladly 
furnish complete information 


OVER 68 YEARS 





13 junior high school districts have resulted 

When the districts were determined, future 
population centers were found. Each district 
was studied with regard to existing schools 
and schools were projected in the near future 
Where these provisions were found not to 
meet the estimated need arising out of this 
study, an addition or a new building is pro- 
posed. In other cases building of a junior 
high school, none of which exists in the area 
it this time, will meet the need 

It should be noted that in most cases n 
new buildings beyond those already in the 
building program will be required at an earl; 





| 
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WASHROOMS STAY CLEAN AND LITTER FREE 
When You Use 

Gani-Dz ELECTRIC HAND AND HAIR DRYERS J | | 

INSTEAD OF OLD-FASHIONED DRYING METHODS & | 


Sani-Dri INSURES 
ATTRACTIVE CLEAN WASHROOMS 


Sani-Dri REMOVES 
SOILED LITTER 
7 . 
CONTINUOUS, AUTOMATIC.DRYING SERVICE 





EMPTY CABINETS 


. e 
COMPLETE SANITARY SERVICE LAUNDRY EXPENSE e 
. + 


THOROUGH DRYING FIRE HAZARD 


e 
\ CLOGGED PLUMBING 


\ | EASY AND INEXPENSIVE TO INSTALL 
= 





THIS MODERN automatic electrical service oper- j 
ates at a cost of but 15% (or less) of old style drying : 
methods. : 

. 
WRITE FOR Brochure 1082 for complete informa- j 


tion about Sani-Dri electric hand and hair dryers. ad 





THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY \ 


148 School Street No. 5-SF Pedestal 
Model Hand Dryer 


North Chicago, Illinois 


No. 6 “SF-W” Hair Dryer 


date. The important implication of 


the study picture The monthly reports Ol the schools with Houston showed: (1 Aduit enrollment is 
: , aha mast other bins 
is that sites should be reserved at once before are studied and compared with past years lower in Houston than in m — 
on sae om (2) Teacher pay for adult classes is as low o1 
the development occurs. In this way only may The ages and the facilities of the school 


lower in Houston than in other cities (Houston 
teachers get $1.50 an hour 
Antonio, Tex., 

There are bigger enrollments where there are¢ 


New York City be assured of sites that are buildings are important 
suitable for school buildings properly located the school needs 


and procurable at the minimum cost because 


factors in determining while those in San 


is discovered from the above recelve >. to $4 per hou 


\s a result of such study, recommendations 


ed bot] diate , i = better paid teachers. (4) Teachers are better paid 

unimproved. both immediate and long range have been yicie the night schools for adults are not de 
Map No. 1 shows existing elementary made for 15 of New York City’s neighbor pendent entirely upon tuition for support 

schools in this northeastern area as well as hoods The board is taking applications for a school } 


the proposed new schools required to satisfy 
all future needs. Map No shows the pro- 
posed junior high school districts and the 


doctor. Dr. A. C. Hutcheson, who has been serv 
SCHOOL PROGRESS IN HOUSTON ing part time for the past few years, has tendered 


Although the Houston, Tex., board of education his resignation effective January 27, 1948. The 


holds long sessions several times weekly, the mem public school health department now includes 
approximate location of future high school bers have been unable to keep up with the many some 30 nurses, one supervisor of nurses, a dental 
. ; = hwo - re 
buildings. In these studies it is shown that — . he I Teacher A ad § nist, and < Hutche c —_ 
: ecause the bylaws ot the Parent-Teacher sso recent appeal trom the County Spastic Circle 
14 new elementary school sites and 13 new wee te ge ' ‘ PI _aacigeres™ ayy 
i ; ee , ciation prohibit discussion of educational problems for more room for spastic children met with the 
junior high school sites should be selected 


started a 





within a short period of time 


Neighborhood Studies 
In determining the need for new schools 
their location, the size of the building and 
the facilities to be included therein, the Divi- 


sion of Housing studies specific limited areas 


with the board, parents who recently 
fight on the curriculum program have formed an 
organization which they have named the Houston 
Parent Education Association, with duly elected 
officers from various sections of the city. The 
organization has as its object to provide an or 
ganized voice for the city’s parents in the prob 
lems of children’s education, and the “procuring 
in Houston schools a more thorough study and 


promise that if the present facilities are not ade ‘ 


quate, more will be 
improvements made 

Supt. W. E. Moreland has been instructed by 
the board to have all soft drink machines re¢ 
moved from public school buildings because chil 
dren are spending their nickels for soft drinks 
when they should be spending them for milk 

A plan is being worked out by the 


provided, and any needed 


board to 


learning of what educators call the basic sub purchase a $1,775,000 former war plant te \ 

of the city. Modern city planning puts an jects.” Their main pledge is to “stay out of any $30,000 to be converted into a high school in a 
emphasis on neighborhood development. In kind of politics,’ and confine their activities section of the city where one is badly needed 
New York City. to a given degree these Strictly to the encouragement of a return to the Although the location is an industrial area, resi 

; . ; S fundamental “three R’s.” They are calling for less dents of the section favor the plan. It would give 
neighborhoods may be found and their bound emphasis on physical education and more on basi them a building for more than two thousand 
aries defined subjects junior and senior high students, it would save 

In such a study, census reports are utilized. The newly organized group will act as a go thousands of miles of travel and weeks of time 
ascertaining the character of housing. the edu between for the Parent Teacher Association and each veal and it would save a lot of money for : 

; . the board of education the school board. If successful in the plan the {| 
cational and economic status of the people The board is studying the legality of using some board stated they would be establishing a prece 
The distribution of child population age of the public school funds for night classes dent in wartime property purchase 
with a determination of trends is considered idults. Previously the night adult classes hav: + 
so as to forecast future school population “~ n self supporting through tuition pa‘ ments ol <A Baxter tr Kans. rhe schoo! . ird has 
‘ s , ak , 1eir more than 400 students. But a recen iuthorized Supt. P. G. Chrisman to begin plans 
Proposals for new housing enter into the ye on adult programs in other cities compared for a revised sick leave policy for the city schools 
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START THEM RIGHT! 











: 
for KINDERGARTNERS 
and LOWER GRADERS 
by 
World's Largest 
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with the 
- not ade . . m 
y_ needed Especially designed for 
—* school use and made to 
aan ae conform with school re- 
it drinks quirements, KLEENCUT 
pone BLUNTS offer tiny tots cut- 
pos ee ting safety and comfort- 
ly needed able handling. Solid 
irea, resi 


one-piece construction— 
nickel-plated finish. 


Specify KLEENCUT 


on your next order for Blunts 


vould give 
thousand 
ould 


cs Ol 


Save 
time 
money tor 

plan the 


ie Manufactured by 
ae THE ACME SHEAR CO. 
tv schools Bridgeport 1, Conn. 
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NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL NEEDS 


The Mort Report, issued by the New York | 


Public Education Association on December 9, in- 
dicates the New York City school needs in the 
way of additional teachers, classes, and equipment 


to give its children the educational advantages | 
enjoyed by other communities of comparative | 
wealth. The grand total for these proposed ex- | 
The staffing | 
needs alone, including teachers, dental hygienists, | 
cost 


penditures will reach 


$94,337,000. 
nurses, physicians, and _ libraries will 
$31,497,000; the building and equipment needs, 
$23,100,000; the supply needs, $4,500,000; the 
administrative needs, $23,780,000; and plant op- 
eration, $9,060,000. 


INDIANA TOWN AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 
HOLD MEETING 

The eighth annual meeting of the Indiana Town 
and City School Administrators was held De- 
cember 4, in Indianapolis. John V. Beamer, of 
Wabash, presided. 

Hon. Ben H. Watt, state superintendent of 
instruction, opened the meeting with a talk on 
“The Future of Education in Indiana.” Hon. 


| Hobart Creighton, who followed, discussed “The 
| State’s Responsibility for Education.” 


In the round-table discussions, a number of 


speakers took up such problems as Trends in 


school population 


Birth Rates and Effect on Enrollment, Recreation 


| Under the School City, Maintaining an Efficient 


School System. 


ENLARGING THE LARNED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The school administration of Larned, Kans., is 
carrying on a campaign for the enlargement of 
the school district. The purpose is to expand the 
services of the school and to make the broadened 
program available to the children of the adjacent 
rural districts. At the same time, it is hoped that 
the annexation of farm land will raise the total 
valuation of the combined district and make pos- 
sible the issuance of bonds for a needed modern 
school plant. 

The decision of the Kansas State Supreme 
Court declaring the 1947 school district reorgani- 
zation law unconstitutional has stopped the pro- 
jected program of rural district reorganization 
and leaves open only voluntary planning of an 
nexations. The direct help which is available arises 
out of the fact that elementary and high school 
tax levies are county-wide and rural districts 
cannot make low local levies 

Early in the fall, Supt. Jess O. Cullison, at the 


request of the school board, sent letters to the 
adjoining rural districts, explaining the legal 
method of annexation and showing the advan 


tages to the children. One district has now been 
annexed and a second is taking steps for similar 
action. It is expected that the thinking of the 
rural people will change to strongly improve the 
entire situation of valuation and school plant 


SUBURBAN MERGERS URGED 


School administrators in Philadelphia, Pa., are 
urging a merger of small suburban school dis 
tricts as a means of meeting the deluge of pupils 
headed their way. The last legislature provided 
for the merger of such districts. Plans are to be 
submitted before July 1 by each county superin 
tendent to the State Council of Education and, 
if approved, the merger may be submitted to the 
voters of the county. 

If, in merging school districts, there is found 
need for new schools, easy means of obtaining 
funds has been supplied in Act 498, according to 
Thomas Francis, superintendent of Lackawanna 
County Schools. He said: “It seems that with 
this enabling legislation, those of us who repre- 
sent suburban districts will be able to take care 
of the influx of school population from now on 
through the 1950’s when, unless unforeseen con 
ditions arise, we shall have a leveling off in 
The rapid increase of births 
should give us a bulge in school enrollments 
which should reach its peak in about 1950 or 
1952.” Superintendent Francis is hopeful that, 


| with the revised curriculum for both elementary 


and secondary schools now under way in Penn 
sylvania, suburban schools will become more at- 
tractive than city schools. 
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Unsurpassed in excellence 
Marks clean, white, legibly 
Preserves blackboards 
Prevents eyestrain 

Easily and completely 
erased 

Long lasting sticks 

Less breakage 
Economical 


eaep> 


NO 





DOVERCLIFF DUSTLESS 
The finest chalk 


its price. 


that can be made at 


OLD FAITHFUL Products. . 
by a company which produced the world’s 
first Blackboard Crayons in 1835. 


. manufactured 


MERICAN CRAYON compony 
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ABSORBENCY 


A BILITY to dry the hands quickly and completely is the most 
important factor to look for in any paper towel. Mosinee 
Towels have great speed of absorbency because they are made 
from pure sulphate material, which has as one of its chief 


characteristics the ability to absorb water FAST. 


Just make the test pictured above. Flick drops of water 
on an ordinary paper towel. They just remain on the surface. 
Then flick drops on a Mosinee Towel—and watch the towel 
absorb them instantly! We'll provide the 
samples for you to make the test. Write to — 


National School BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Service Institute 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 





A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co 


Prep-Towls * Zip-Towls * Trim-Towls * Torn-Towls * Roltowls 








RIVERSIDE CONVERTS ARMY BUILDINGS If ever any surplus army buildings were 
INTO SCHOOL HOUSING suitable for schoolroom use, these were. The 
(Concluded from page 43 ward rooms measure 26 by 150 feet; the 

(a cost of about $1,000). The remainder of framework of the buildings was bolted to- 
the hospital unit was sold by the War Assets gether instead of being nailed: the exteriors 


Ay 


Administration to the Federal Public Housing were of channel siding over gypsum board and 
Authority the interiors were of celotex; there was ample 
Immediately after the final acquisition of fire protection of the overhead sprinkling 
ie building the boar [ education ap- type; artificial illumination was not adequate 
po { | l I ] H ] MM | I lenestration was more than sufficient : 
urchite lesign of the flooring was of asphalt tile laid over ply- 
each unit. A 1 wood; there was more than ample plumbing 
the building | t under way vo entirely though not in the right places 
new schools and additions to four 100ls Despite all these advantages, it soon became 
already established were proposed and a pparent that unless every possible saving was 
cepted as the best plan of ut tior nade, the cost of turning these units into 


classrooms might become prohibitive. Here is 
how the school district stands thus far: 


Cost of acquisition from WAA_ $ 1,000 


Cost of moving buildings 13,000 
Cost of foundations 11,000 
Estimated cost of alterations 75,000 


There will be, of course, the additional ex- 
penses of equipping the schools, connecting 
utilities, and all those incidentals that inevita- 
bly develop. But Riverside will have at least 
30 additional classrooms, an auditorium, and 
a steam heating plant for a total cost of 
under $150,000 or a cost of less than $5,000 
per classroom. 

With a building program of much wider 
range in its formative stages, Riverside should 
be able to weather the rising tide of enroll- 
ment for many years to come. 


PANIC IN PLACES OF ASSEMBLY 


(Concluded from page 40) 


The answer to the question of preventing 
panic therefore may be, provide security of 
mind, which means make it visible to the eye 
or repeat it in print or otherwise until it is 
a subconscious reality, that the place is kept 
free of quick burning material; that adequate 
well-marked exits exist, and last but not least, 
that these exits are usable. 


. 


7 


NOMINEES FOR A.A.S.A. PRESIDENT 

Eight hundred and seventy-five members of 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors voted in December for 484 different persons 
for president for 1948-49 in a primary mail bal- 
lot. The nominees for the office are John L. 
Bracken, Clayton, Mo.; Hobart M. Corning of 
Washington, D. C.; Claude V. Courter of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Willard E. Goslin of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and Alfred D. Simpson of Cambridge, 
Mass 


DR. PAUL MONROE DEAD 

Dr. Paul Monroe, 79, professor-emeritus of education 
it Teachers College, New York, died at his home in 
Garrison, N. Y., on December 6 

A native of Indiana, Dr. Monroe was graduated from 
Franklin College and earned his doctorate at the University 
f Chicago. He became a member of the Teachers College 
faculty in 1897 and was director of the School of Educa- 
tion from 1915 to 1923. From 1932 to 1935 he was en 
leave to act as president of Robert College and Istanbul 
Women’s College in Turkey. From 1925 to 1935 when he 
etired from Teachers College, he held the title of Barnard 
Professor of Education. His great work was as editor of the 
Encyclopedia of Education (1910-13) and as promoter 
f international educational projects between the United 


tate ind China and the Near East 


NICHOLAS M. BUTLER DIES 
Nicholas Murray Butler, former president of Columbia 


' 
University, New York City, died December 6, at the age 


of 85 


Dr. Butler held numerous scholastic degrees and honors 
und was connected with a great number of educational 
organizations and institutions. His most important work 
was the first presidency of Teachers College (1886-91) 
und the presidency of Columbia University (1901-45). 


Since his retirement two years ago he acted as president- 
emeritus of the University 


In teaching circles Dr. Butler will be long remembered 


4S a conservative, who wielded great influence for the 
mprovement particularly of college entrance and of 
academic instruction in universities. He was president of 
the N.E.A in 1896 and wa organizer and editor of 
The Educational Revie (1889-1920 He was several 
eine mentioned a 2 Reput in candidate for the 
Presidency and took an active part in developing Re 
p 1 platforms during the 1 In late years his 
oker cor eT it f tar j on ed it n ire j n- 

the progre € ed tion 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


® Howarp R. Cromwett has accepted the superint- 
tendency at Glendale, Ohio 

® Netson N. Stork, of Hoopeston, Ill., ha icceeded 
W. J. Colahan a perintendent of schools at Woodstock 


= 
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INFORMATION FOR A SCHOOL 
BUILDING SURVEY 


(Concluded from page 28) 


tables we determined that under our legal tax 
limitation restrictions as set up by New Jersey 
law, we would be able to bond the district 
for as much as $1,585,000 of new bonds by 
1947. Finally, in order to give the 
community some comparative data on tax 
rates and valuations we set up a table show- 
ing rates and assessed valuations for the 31 
communities in the county with more than 
$15,000,000 of assessments. All of the infor- 
mation on taxation was easily available at the 
office of the county assessor. 

The Ridgewood survey, when completed, 
contained 100 mimeographed pages of narra- 
tive, charts, graphs, and maps. It was first 
presented to the board of education in an 
executive session so that all members would 
have the time and opportunity to become 
acquainted with the facts, discuss the con- 
clusions, and determine points of agreement 
or disagreement. 

The report was then presented formally at 
1 regular session of the board, wide publicity 
having previously been given to the meeting. 
At the meeting, the board tentatively accepted 
the conclusions, and arranged for another 
meeting to which all citizens were invited. In 
the interim copies of the survey were placed 
with the newspapers, the public library, in all 
school offices, with the Chamber of Commerce, 
the College Club, and copies were circulated 
among various other organizations. The local 
ran, in six consecutive sum- 
maries of the survey findings 

At the public hearing, attended by a repre- 
citizens, the findings and 
conclusions were discussed from the floor. Dr. 
Linn led the discussion and explained certain 
of the charts and graphs which were thrown 
on the screen by means of an opaque projector 

The net result of this was widespread un- 
derstanding of the survey as well as a keen 
interest in the 


‘ 


ne town 


June 30, 


papers issues, 


sentative group of 


facts assembled on the part of 
real estate 
the Chamber of Commerce, civic leaders, all 
of whom found something in the data which 
had value to them in analyzing the community 
a build- 


survey came 


commissioners, groups 


The first tangible advance toward 
ing program resulting from the 
in May 
voters, by overwhelming majority, approved 
at a probable cost of $57,500, of 
vo tracts of approximately 11 acres each to 
be used for new building construction 

The board of education will soon select an 
irchitect who will be instructed to draw plans 
buildings, one an elementary 
scl to accommodate some 600 pupils, the 


school and 


1947, when, at a special election, the 


the purchase 


two new 
other combination junior high 


( ntary school to accommodate 700 pupils 
r plans to be drawn so that the school 
built a unit at a time if that 


seems 


PUBLIC SCHOOL POOLS 
Idition to the questions of general de 
ind feasibility, the 27 


also asked (1) 


city superin 


endents were whether their 
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NEO-SHINE’ 


1S SAFE ON ALL FLOORS 


NEO-SHINE Wax will beautify your floors, reduce maintenance ex- 
pence, and prolong the life of your costly floor coverings. It is highly con- 
centrated ... actually fifty per cent richer in wax content than most self- 
shining waxes and will cover a much greater area per gallon. It dries 
bright without polishing. Use WEATHERALL Waterproof Wax for areas that 
require frequent mopping. Write Department S-1 for samples. 


HUNTINGTON 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
' TORONTO 













ASK ABOUT 
OTHER FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS 





junior and senior high schools were equipped 
with swimming pools at the present time, and 
(2) if they contemplated the construction of 
indoor pools in their future schools? 


Present Facilities and Future Plans 
Four 


superintendents said they now had 
pools in their senior high schools; 


22 did not 
Only one school system head reported a swim- 


ming pool in a junior high school 
In their contemplated secondary plants 


only 3 superintendents among those 


ques 
tioned plan to include swimming pools; 20 


definitely do not: 


superintendents expect to 
have them in the 
The rest don’t 


junior high school blueprints 


Summary 
A: majority of the Southeastern city super- 
intendents and public health officers polled 


o be agreed that swimming pools in the 
junior and high 


seem 


senior schools Oo! tomorrow 
idequate funds 
with which to build and maintain them are 
properly super- 
But the lack of 
urgent need for other 
ipparently preclude any wide- 
construction of indoor swimming pools 


r 
the Southeast for many, many years to 


i. 4 ' 
would be desirable if, (1) 


ivailable, and, (2) they are 
vised and operated sanitarily 
sufficient funds and the 
facilities will 


spread 
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Are You Planning to Rebind Your 
Worn School Textbooks and Library 
Books 


Let us show you how we can expertly recondition 
your books to withstand the wear and tear of con- 
stant use at low cost. 





















Just send one of your books for 


4a | 
FREE SAMPLE REBINDING 
| } Ke 1-S f] LVE and more details. No obligation. 
| | DES MOINES BOOKBINDERY CO. 
A PROVEN LIQUID CLEANING COMPOUND 1100 Forest Ave. H. E. Tolchinsky & Sons Des Moines 14, lowe 
NOT A SOAP » NON-ACID - NON-CAUSTIC - NON-ABRASIVE (BOOKBINDERS FOR THREE GENERATIONS) 


@ Brulin’s OCTO-SOLVE all-purpose liquid cleaning com 
pound combines the great wetting powers of a soapless cleaner 











and the oil and grease emulsifying properties of the soap cleaner - . RR rr aE 
It cleans more efficiently and with greater speed than any known 


eee USED SCHOOL DESKS AND STEEL LOCKERS 
(Used) 


OCTO-SOLVE co Superior because i] Six Groups © FOR SALE © Immediate Delivery 


has cat penetrat ors that enabl t to reach the ‘ 5 
ped nd peer caaian enaiines. ne ‘aie 100-steel lockers in group, double tier, double row, (back to back) 
It has power to emulsify greasy or oily matter, which cuts the 25 in bottom row and 25 in top row, size of lockers, 12” x 12” x 42” with 





dirt loose 6” leg bases. Medart and Berger makes — olive green finish, price per 
~ It rinses completely, leaving no slimy film or scum door, $4.25, f.0.b. DuQuoin, Illinois. 

It mixes and dissolves instantly and completely in water 

There is no grit, pumice, or other abrasive to leave a slippery 56-steel lockers in group, same as above, except 14 in bottom row 

fin and 14 in top row. Same price. Total, 656 lockers. 

It is economical for general cleaning purposes : 

It is an all-around cleaner For immediate delivery, over 1000 school desks, from Ist grade to 
seiesisin tian: tei asain high school, excellent condition, price, f.o.b. St. Louis, $3.95 per desk. 

- Nee BRULIN & COMPANY, INC., 2939 Columbia Ave Wire — phone — write, if interested. First come, first served. 
~&s ” aga India lis 7, Indis : - 
S te OR: anccmeanen aiummeemmatuones Subject to prior sale. 


a — A. & M. FURNITURE EXCHANGE 


- . 2103 FRANKLIN AVE. © CEntral 5227 © ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 


aT 


DUDLEY protects 


your Gadget, too 


Have schoolwide installation of rugged, 
Master-Charted Dudley Locks without 
spending a dime of your equipment 
budget. Write for details of special self- 
financing plan now used by many schools. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORP. 


Dept. 112, 570 W. Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS RD-2 


a For thirty years Premier Engraving Compony has been rendering IN DUSTRIAL ARTS ano 
_ 
faithful service to the printing industry and developing the 














fe perfection in craftsmanship that gives you more than just your An authoritative source of information and guidance in organizing, planning, 


equipping and operating school shops for administrators, supervisors, di- 
rectors and shop instructors. 


PROFESSIONAL EDITORIAL MATERIAL covering every phase of industrial 


education . . . PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS offer practical aids for carrying 
on the daily shop instruction program. 


: vy 9 TEN ISSUES—including 4 feature issues (1) March—School Shop Annual, (2) 
mn ra in co. May—Requisition Number, (3) October—Problems and Projects, (4) December 
the premier eng —A.V.A. Convention Number...........0.cceceececeuceees FOR $3.00 


money's worth when you order ot Premier today, 





S18 W. WINNEBAGO ST. 


PHONE MARQUETTE 3937 O8 3998 THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 


148 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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DON’T WASTE TIME HAND-SANDING | Latoralory 


Tse 46S INSTRUCTOR'S DESK 


ot 


lition 


con- 







A top favorite with 
Laboratory Instruc- 
tors. So practical and 
efficient in design. So 
very well constructed 
in every detail. Such 
an excellent value in 
today’s market. The 
Kewaunee Plan of pro- Instructor's Desk No. N-5 

ducing this desk in Length 60’—Width 30’—Height 
quantities means that 36”. Made of selected hard wood, 
some are available finished in Median Brown. 


} " Equipped with black KemRock 
/ ND /0 TIMES FASTER: now for immediate top. Complete with gas, elec- 


shipment to you. trical and water connections. 





Portable Electric SKIL Sander* goes right to the job, Address EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
makes blackboards new, removes ink stains and scars 


from desks . . . faster. Perfect for manual training 

shop use, too. Four models. See your SKILTOOL Dis- 

tributor today! 

SKILSAW, INC., 5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois C. G, Campbell, President 


Factory Branches in Principal Cities 


NL 


I 


5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. * Representatives in Principal Cities 
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SOUND AND 
SENSIBLE ANYTIME 


To anticipate your needs is a sound 


FOR A PERFECT a 
POINT EVERY TIME (ieee 


and sensible policy to follow anytime Sharpener. 


but the continued scarcity of Bronze 
and Brass gives special emphasis to 
the wisdom of placing orders EARLY 
for your 1948 requirements of MURDOCK 
Outdoor Drinking Fountains and Hydrants. 


Be assured of 100% co-operation on 
our part. 


By the way, wouldn’t you like to have 
a copy of our latest catalog for your files? 


Large capac- 
ity receptacle; 
Sturdy metal 
426 Plum Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio handle; Point 
Adjuster for 
fine, medium, 
or blunt points 

. . Centering 
guide for any 
size pencil. 





The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


10 
IN 


lanning, 
ors, di- 


Attaches to 
desk or wall. 
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U Maaypenoee 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO 


World’s Largest Producer of Pencil Sharpeners 
ROCKFORD, ILL. + LOS ANGELES «+ TORONTO 
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New Supplies and 








VESTAL ISSUES FLOOR BOOKLET 


A specification booklet for architects and 
engineers interested in knowing more about better 
floor protection and maintenance has been an 
nounced by the Vestal Company. The booklet 
contains information about terrazzo, asphalt tile, 
linoleum, rubber, concrete, and wood floors 

Vestal, Inc., 4963 Manchester St., St. Louis 10, 
Mo. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—101. 


RCA WIRE RECORDER 


A lightweight, portable wire recorder, with a 
simple “plug-in” loading cartridge which com 


pletely eliminates the complicated handling ot 
wire, has been announced by the RCA Victor 
Division of the Radio Corporation of America 
The new wire recorder makes available to 
educators a quick and easy procedure ior record 


ing and reproducing sound, both for classroom 
work and for self-instruction. It is 


useful in teaching rehearsal of public 


espe ially 


speaking, 





RCA Wire Recorder 


speech-correction methods, foreign languages, and 
dramatic art. It can also be used in radio pro- 
grams for classroom study and review. Compactly 
housed in a black and silver plastic cabinet, the 
recorder operates from any ordinary light socket 

RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J 

For brief reference use ASBJ—102. 


HYLOPLATE LIGHTER CHALKBOARD 


Weber Costello Company has announced Hylo 
plate Lite Site, a lighter chalkboard which makes 
classrooms fighter and brighter. Lite Site in 
corporates all the time-tested qualities of famous 


"SELECT HYLOPLATE 52% 0/72" 






wi a 


Refreshing, Cool, Green Chalkboard 
a. ’ 






A “Light Colored” Chalkboard 


Old Reliable Hyloplate. It 
ranging from dark 
rose, and yellow 


comes in 2( 


to white, buff, green, 


colors, 


blue, 


The firm has prepared master specifications 
which can be used in the installation of Hyloplate 
Lite Site 

Weber Costello ¢ ompany, ¢ hicago Heights, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—103. 


EBF ANNOUNCES NEW FILMS 


\ new series of teaching slide films on “Animal 
Friends” has been announced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Chicago. The new series 
of eight film strips each containing sixty or more 
pictures has been adapted from well-known 
motion pictures produced earlier by EBF. The 


slide films designed to be used with sound films, 
will correlate with science and social studies in 
the middle grades, and with language arts classes 
in the primary grades. A fourth series, now in 


preparation, will include eight films to be known 
Human Body Series 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 
Wacke Drive, Chicago 0, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—104 


is the 


North 


NEW FILM ON MAKING BOOKS 


16mm. sound film, “Making Books,” has 
innounced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Chicago. The new film while designed for 
children, may also be used in the middle 
and in the high school levels where a 

knowledge of books is needed. It tells the com 
story of the mass production ol books and 
needed for book production 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—105 


A new 
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primary 


graqaes 


plete 


the human talent 


NEW SOUND FILM ON WOOL 


\ new one-reel 16mm. sound film on wool has 
issued by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Chicago. The film shows scenes on knitting 
and sweater making and is suitable for primary 
and middle grade school children. It may also be 
used in classes in geography, and 
language arts 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—106. 


been 


social studies, 


Inc., 20 North 


WESTINGHOUSE ISSUES TEACHING AIDS 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation has an 
nounced its new catalog of teaching aids, which 
includes a group of illustrated booklets on 
varied science subjects, prepared especially for 
junior and senior high school students. The 
booklets are intended for science, home economics, 
vocational, agriculture, industrial arts, and general 
assembly. Each booklet is a self-contained story, 
supplemented by a page of experiments which 
the student can perform, They are available, free 
of charge, in quantities for members of classes 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
ive., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—107. 
THERMOPANE INSULATING GLASS 
The trend to larger window areas and solar 
type construction is being speeded up in the 


building field as a result of the production of 
Thermopane, a new insulating type window, 
composed of two panes of glass, separated by her- 
metically sealed dry air spaces. This new glass 
makes it possible to save up to 50 per cent of 
the fuel used to heat glass areas and is particu- 
larly useful at this time when there is a critical 
shortage of fuel. 

The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, of 
Toledo, manufacturers of Thermopane glass, are 
maintaining a stock of standard sizes of the glass 
and are equipped to make prompt deliveries 
Sizes have been standardized and more than 60 
sizes are now in production 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—108. 
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HIGH FIDELITY WIRE RECORDING 

A wire recorder unit with “polyphonic sound,” 
establishing high fidelity performance on wire, has 
been announced by the Electronic Sound En- 
gineering Company, Chicago. Designed for use 
where quality of sound is important, the unit 
makes possible recordings of sound with a fre- 
quency range of 40 to .12,000 cycles. The wire 
recorder is designed around a special amplifier 
circuit, which minimizes distortion and records 
and plays back all of the tone quality and clarity 
of the original performance, according to Harry 
W. Becker, chief engineer of electronic sound. 

The new instrument is thus especially valuable 
for use in schools, school broadcasting studios, 
music departments, school drama departments, 
speech-correction classes, etc. 





Polyphonic Sound Wire Recorder 


The speaker features 


a special diaphragm for 
the reproduction of 


high frequencies. A 15-in 


dual channel auxiliary speaker is available and 
can be connected with a jack on the front panel. 
[he panel is an input arrangement for direct 


connection with a radio or record player, as well 
as for a low-level input for microphone use. The 


unit is a table model, of birch in natural finish, 
or walnut. The price is $350 
Electronic Sound Engineering Co., 4344 W. 


irmitage Ave., Chicago, Ill ° 
For brief reference use ASBJ—109 


MARSHALLTOWN SICK-LEAVE POLICY 


he board of education at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
has adopted a new sick leave policy for teachers 
for 1947-48, which allows each faculty member 
ten days’ sick leave in any school year. The sick 
leave is cumulative up to twenty days for teach- 


ers who have been members of the staff from 
one to five years. For those who remain from 
six to ten years, the sick leave will be allowed 


to cumulate to thirty days, and for those on the 
staff 11 longer it will be allowed to 
cumulate to a maximum of forty days. The days 
refer to actual teaching days, and the maximum 
when reached amounts to school months which a 
teacher would be allowed for absence and for 
which she would receive full compensation. 


TEETH IN THE DENTAL PROGRAM 


The board of education of Augusta, Kans., has 
attempted to carry out a practical school dental 
program through the co-operation of students and 
parents and the adoption of a simple rule. A 
year ago, the board passed a rule requiring all 
junior and senior high school students to have 
cavities in teeth filled in order to be eligible for 
the year’s credit in physical education. This rule 
includes the repair of those teeth which can be 
saved by filling. The co-operation of students and 
parents in carrying out this forward move was 
almost 100 per cent. Not a single complaint was 
heard and hundreds of teeth were saved. In 
1947 the rule was extended to include all boys 
and girls in both the junior and senior high 
schools. Some of the grade teachers have taken 
the responsibility seriously and have secured good 
responses from children and parents. 
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~ After the Meeting — 


Why | Teach 
Because I would be young in soul and mind 
Tho years must pass and age my life constrain 
And I have found no way to lag behind 
The fleeting years, save by the magic chain 
That binds me, youthful, to the youth I love, 
| teach. 
Because I would be wise, and wisdom find 
From millions gone before whose torch I pass, 
Still burning bright to light the paths that wind 
So steep and rugged, for each lad and lass 
Slow climbing to the unrevealed above, 
| teach. 
Because in passing on the living flame, 
That ever brighter burns the ages through, 
I have done service that is worth the name 
Can I but say “The flame of knowledge grew 
A little brighter in the hands I taught,” 
1 teach. 














— Louis Burton Woodward 


Intercultural Education — an Incident 

During the September, 1947, mass truancy 
in Gary, Ind., during which white children 
refused to attend the Emerson School because 
Negroes had been admitted, Mr. James H. Tipton 
reports that a little white boy came to the 
principal's office at the end of the day, saying, 
“IT wanted to tell you that I won’t be at school 
tomorrow. I will not go to school with Negroes.” 

“Why, Jimmy,” asked the principal, “don’t 
you live in the same building with three Negro 
families? Aren’t they friends of yours?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jimmy, “but that is different.” 

Just then a small colored boy poked his head 
into the door saying, “Aren’t you ready to go 
home, Jimmy? I’ve been waiting a long time.” 

Answered Jimmy, “In just a minute, Eddie. 
You wait for me downstairs. I have got to 
finish talking with the principal.” 

A few minutes later, Jimmy and Eddie walked 
home together as good friends. 


The Difference! 

A stranger mistook an insane asylum for a col- 
lege. Realizing his mistake he said to a guard: 

“I suppose after all there isn’t much difference 
between them.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” replied the guard. “In this 
place you’ve got to show improvement before 
you can get out.” 





“Stand up the boy to whose airline 
That one belongs.” — Punch 
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Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 
to advertiser or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 
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Theyre the ag 
to specify... for 48 


YEAR alter year Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains are the preferred specification of 
architects and school authorities who know 
and appreciate their unique advantages. 


Modern in design, their distinctive fea- 
tures spell convenience and sanitation, and 
they are available in a wide variety of types. 
Write for latest literature. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


Drinking Fountains—— 


CHURCHILL’S SAFE-T-CIDE 


A new disinfectant, powerfully effective. Does 
not lose germicidal strength with age or ex- 


posure to air. As a result, it is exceptionally 
F O L D | N G adaptable for use in shower rooms, locker 

rooms, swimming pools, foot tubs, toilets, etc. 
= H A | _ S A remarkable preventative and treatment for 
athlete’s foot, too. In barrels, half barrels, 15, 
5, and 1 gal. drums. 


qThe superior craftsmanship 


of Clarin chairs explains their 
preference all over America. Joleym:-) aie mael-} 
Exceedingly restful to sit on — 


open and close so easily and This square foot bath tub of heavy plastic is 
quietly — strongly re-enforced strong, sturdy, and non-tippable. Ideal for 
for extra strength — durably shower rooms, locker rooms. Size 15” x 20” 
finished — store in small space x 5”, weight 9 lbs., capacity 6 gallons. Lighter 
Write today indicating your oval-shaped tubs also available 
potser Eenend . .. size 13” x 18” x 434", 

weight 3 lbs., capacity 414 gal- 

lons. Have hundreds of uses. 


( CLARIN MFG. co. ’ Call Churchill distributor or 
w representative, or write aiiey. 
Stead aos a SB, 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


a GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
Aiere are more’ “steel folding chairs MANUFACTURERS MOF SUBERIOR FLOOR AND 
in institutional ‘service than any other make BUILDING MAINTENANCE, MATERIALS AND TOOLS 





